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Soviet Doctrine on 
The Decisive Factors in Modern War 


Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff 


This article, a result of extensive 
research by the author of hundreds of 
documents most of which are in the 
Russian language, is based on a chap- 
ter from Dr. Garthoff’s new book, The 
Soviet Image of Future War, soon to 
be published by the Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C.—Editor. 


‘i Soviet view of the factors which 
will decide a future war is of vital con- 
cern to the United States and to the na- 
tions of the free world. While there are 
many facets to this subject, a key one is 
the Soviet view of the essential nature of 
such a conflict, and particularly whether 
it will be long and dependent on basic 
power potentials, or can be concluded 
quickly. 

It is evident that on such sensitive mat- 
ters the Soviets are unlikely to disclose 
their full position frankly in published 
media, but we are greatly assisted in di- 
vining their thinking by what they tell 
their own senior officers. Moreover, these 
matters are, of course, a key and integral 
part of the over-all Soviet strategic con- 
ceptions in the nuclear era. 

Before reviewing the development of 
current Soviet doctrine on the decisive fac- 
tors in modern war, it may be useful to 
note as background one recent passage 
which presents well the Soviet conclusion 


on the crucial question of the duration of 
a future general war. It is taken from an 
article by Colonel I. S. Baz in the Soviet 
Army journal Military Herald (equiva- 
lent of the Military Review) in June 1958: 
Technology of course quickens the 
pace of things, and generally speaking the 
appearance of new technical means creates 
now certain possibilities for achievement 
of victory in shorter times than before. 
Nonetheless, the armed forces of the two 
sides, and the seale of the arena of armed 
conflict under contemporary circumstances, 
are so great that one could scarcely con- 
clude a war in a short period. Even the 
appearance of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons, and IRBM’s and ICBM’s cannot se- 
cure the swift destruction of such massive 
armed forces, and consequently not the 
conclusion of the war. Moreover, the use 
of these weapons by both sides will more 
likely lead to extending the duration of 
the war than to speeding it. Hence, while 
in the past major wars could be short or 
long, in our time all major wars inevitably 
assume a quite drawn-out character. 
This is the Soviet image of future war. 
What, then, in the Soviet view are the key 
factoys-in_determining its outcome? 


Fundamental Factors 
Soviet military doctrine emphasizes a 
number of elements which are termed the 
“decisive” or “fundamental” factors (for- 


The Soviet view sees victory only through the destruction of opposing 
military power in a long, hard, worldwide war requiring large ground 


armies, tense morale demands, and an all-encompassing economic effort 
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merly termed “the permanently-operating 
factors”) which, it is said, “decide the 
course and outcome of wars.” These factors 
represent the elements of national power 
which the Soviets believe in the final anal- 
ysis play the decisive role in war. 

It may be useful to begin by a review 
of the evolution of Soviet thinking on these 
basic elements. The “permanently-operat- 
ing factors” were compiled originally by 
Stalin in Order Number 55 of 23 February 
1942. This thesis served thereafter as an 
effective expression of Soviet military doc- 
trine until 1956, and was widely repeated 
in Soviet military writings and by mili- 
tary leaders such as Marshals Zhukov, 
Malinovsky, Konev, Vasilevsky, and Soko- 
lovsky. 

The five “permanently-operating factors 
which decide the course and outcome (or 
fate) of wars,” in the precise words of 
Stalin, were: 

1. The stability of the rear. 

2. The morale of the army. 

3. The quantity and quality of divisions. 

4. The armament of the army. 





Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff received his 
A. B. degree in Russian History from 
Princeton University in 1948 and his M. 
A. and Ph. D. degrees in Soviet Studies 
from Yale University in 1949 and 1951. A 
specialist on Soviet military and political 
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the U. S. Army War College, the Air War 
College, the Air Command and Staff 
School, and before the American Histori- 
cal Association, American Military Insti- 
tute, the Air Force Association, the Forum 
on Russian Affairs, the Cooperative Fo- 
rum, and the Harvard Defense Studies 
Program. Two articles based on his book, 
Soviet Military Doctrine, have appeared 
in the June 1953 and March 1955 issues 
of the Muvitary Review. His article, 
“Soviet Views on Limited War,” which ap- 
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chapter of his book titled Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age. Since 1957 Mr. Gar- 
thoff has been a Consultant on Soviet Af- 
fairs for the Department of the Army. 
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5. The organizing ability of the com- 
mand personnel. 

These permanently-operating factors 
were contrasted with transitory or tempo- 
rary factors, which it was admitted might 
be significant at some stage of a war (es- 
pecially at the beginning), and which 
might even affect importantly the course 
and outcome of the war, but which were 
not considered to be decisive in determin- 
ing the ultimate outcome of a war. The 
most important of the transitory factors 
was surprise. 

At the time the thesis of the perma- 
nently-operating factors was first pre- 
sented, it clearly served the purpose of bol- 
stering popular and military morale by 
assurance that the German _ successes, 
based upon the exploitation of temporary 
factors such as surprise, were transitory 
and that the Soviets would ultimately win. 
And, in fact, the German expectations of 
the consequences of their surprise blow did 
turn out to have been exaggerated, and the 
Soviet (and Allied) basic strength did 
lead to victory. Again in the period from 
1945 until Stalin’s death in 1953, this the- 
sis could be invoked for assurance that So- 
viet basic strength was not overwhelmed 
by the American monoply, and later su- 
periority, in nuclear weapons. These con- 
siderations doubtless contributed to the 
propagation and the ingraining of the ex- 
plicit doctrine of the decisive role of the 
permanently-operating factors, although, 
in fact, the factors had been dominant in 
Soviet doctrine long before Stalin enunci- 
ated them in his “thesis.” 

During the Stalinist postwar era, vir- 
tually all serious Soviet discussions of mil- 
itary science and strategy, and most pub- 
lice and popular speeches and discussions 
of military affairs, invoked the perma- 
nently-operating factors. Since, unlike 
most aspects of so-called “Stalinist” mili- 
tary science, this formulation was, in fact, 
apparently a contribution of Stalin him- 
self, it was particularly moot whether the 
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thesis of the permanently-operating fac- 
tors would survive the modifications of 
military doctrine in the post-Stalin era. 
The evolution of Soviet views on this ques- 
tion since 1953 is of interest. 


Post-Stalin Era 

Marshal A. Vasilevsky delivered the first 
post-Stalin pronouncement on military sci- 
ence in an article in Pravda a few days 
after the dictator’s death. It was, both in 
intent and in content, a memorial to Sta- 
lin. And in it Vasilevsky repeated the long- 
standard theme that: 


The principle of the permanently-operat- 
ing factors which decide the fate of mod- 
ern wars, profoundly worked out by Com- 
rade Stalin, is the key to a genuinely 
scientific materialistic. understanding and 
use of the objective laws of war. This Sta- 
linist thesis arms the Soviet people, its 
armed forces, with a clear and really sci- 
entific understanding of the necessary 
conditions which ... in case of war, will 
secure victory over the enemy. ° 


This statement may have been in part a 
reflex of the Stalinist period. But Vasilev- 
sky—then the senior professional officer 
(Bulganin having reassumed the Ministry 
of Defense, and Zhukov having become the 
second of three “First Deputy Ministers”) 
—repeated twice a year later in Red Star 
(February and May 1954) that Soviet (no 
longer “Stalinist”) military science “is 
based upon the permanently-operating fac- 
tors which determine the outcome of wars.” 

An article in September 1953, by Major 
General N. Talensky, which opened a de- 
bate on the nature and laws of military 
science, made explicit for the first time 
the view that the permanently-operating 
factors were not themselves the laws of 
military science. This modification was in- 
tended to strengthen the viability of the 
concept of the permanently-operating fact- 
ors, and to facilitate its transition into the 
emerging post-Stalinist military science. 
General Talensky writing in Military 
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Thought in September 1953 made quite 
clear that: “We are far from minimizing 
the great significance in principle for mil- 
itary science of the thesis of the perma- 
nently-operating factors.” And in an itali- 
cized paragraph he emphasized that: 


Victory in contemporary war is achieved 
by a decisive defeat of the enemy in the 
course of armed conflict ... on the basis 
of superiority in the permanently-operat- 
ing factors which determine the fate of 
WHI. 6 as 


The continued Soviet restatements of 
the decisive role of these factors has un- 
dergone several other modifications. In 
early 1954 it was usual for military writ- 
ers to contrast Soviet recognition of these 
factors with a nonawareness of them in 
Imperialist military doctrines. For exam- 
ple, Colonels S. Mazhorov and I. Tikhonov 
writing in Red Stay stated that: 


In contradistinction to bourgeois mili- 
tary theory, Soviet military science is based 
on the recognition of the decisive role in 
the conduct and outcome of contemporary 
wars of the permanently-operating fac- 
TOPOS 5 we 


Marshal Vasilevsky, in the statement 
cited earlier, and many other writers at 
that time, made the same point. 


Shift in Doctrine 

During the following year an interesting 
shift took place, reflecting the increasing 
awareness of the need to study foreign 
military thinking. A reprinting, with re- 
visions, of an important article by a mil- 
itary professor, Major General N. Pukhov- 
sky affords an excellent opportunity to 
judge this shift. General Pukhovsky’s ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Creative Character of 
Soviet Military Science,” appeared first in 
the Military Herald, organ of the ground 
forces, in January 1954. It was repub- 
lished in February 1955, in a collection of 
articles on various aspects of Marxism- 
Leninism in Soviet military science. A 
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comparison of the relevant passage in the 
two printings is revealing. In early 1954 
Pukhovsky had written: 

It is well known that bourgeois military 
thought, because of class limitations, al- 
ways regarded and regards the questions 
of conducting war only as questions of mil- 
itary art and in isolation from the eco- 
nomic and morale potentialities of the 
country. Only Soviet military science, with 
its thesis on the permanently-operating 
factors placed these questions on a 
deeply scientific basis. 

In early 1955 the passage was amended 
to read: 


It is well known that contemporary 
bourgeois military science, in studying 
military, economic and _ moral-political 
questions, cannot give a scientific expla- 
nation of the laws governing war because 
it is based on an anti-scientific, idealistic 
world-view, and therefore its conclusions 
often are erroneous, adventuristic. Only 
Soviet military science, guided by Marvist- 
Leninist studying the ex- 
pericnee of past and contemporary wars, 
generalized the question of the permanent- 
ly-operating factors, which decide the 
fate of wars, and scientifically formulated 
them. 


theory and 


Thus it would appear that the Capi- 
talists ignored the questions of the eco- 


nomic and morale potentialities of the 
country in 1954, “as is well known,” but 
in studying them in 1955, well 
known,” failed to explain the basic laws 
underlying them. Moreover, the distinction 
credited to Soviet military thought is re- 
duced to having “scientifically formulated” 
them. Nonetheless, this is not an idle or 
insignificant distinction in the Soviet view. 

The statements cited here (except for 
the one by General Talensky) were not 
made in the course of the debate on the 
nature of military science. In that dis- 
cussion the idea of the universality of the 
laws of war had been debated and finally 


“ea is 
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accepted. One important point developed 
in the debate was the conclusion stated by 
Colonel G. Sapozhkov in Military Thought 
that the thesis on the permanently-operat- 
ing factors also “applies and has equal 
force for both contending sides. It is an- 
other question by whom and how this law 
is understood, and how it can be utilized 
for victory.” 


Other Factors Necessary 

Another aspect of the thesis on the per- 
manently-operating factors arose in the 
debate. Some of the participants, still 
wedded to the old Stalinist clichés, cited 
the thesis on these factors as the end-all of 
any question of basic laws of military sci- 
ence (and usually these persons were the 
ones who ascribed an innate and unique 
Soviet cognizance of these factors). In the 
final editorial commenting on the debate, 
Military Thought decisively disposed of 
such a view: “It is easy to see that this 
is at least an avoidance of the question 
and not its solution, and at worst a vol- 
untary or involuntary retreat from posi- 
tions of Marxist materialism.” But the 
thesis on the permanently-operating fac- 
tors was not, itself, rejected by any means. 
To note one general restatement, the ar- 
ticle on the factors in the Great Sovict 
Encyclopedia (in the volume which ap- 
peared in June 1955) fully reiterated their 
continuing validity. 

The editorial in Military Thought in 
March 1955 also examined this question. 
It noted that the thesis on the perma- 
nently-operating factors was “often ap- 
proached one-sidedly and in some cases 
even incorrectly,” but it characterized the 
thesis itself as one which “retains its sci- 
entific value also at the present.” Thus: 


The thesis on the permanently-operat- 
ing factors, expressing the dependence of 
the fate of wars on the fundamental social- 
economic causes and conditions does not, 
of course, lose its definitive significance in 
contemporary wars. But it would be in- 
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correct to ignore also other factors which 
play an important role in the achievement 
of victory in contemporary war. 


Slavish and unthinking mere repetition 
of the thesis on the permanently-operat- 
ing factors was criticized; the importance 
of the factors themselves was not. 

One change which occurred during the 
debate in 1954, and which was reflected in 
the revision of Pukhovsky’s article, was 
publicly expressed in March 1955 in Red 
Star by Marshal of the Tank Troops P. 
Rotmistrov. Referring to some specified 
typical Soviet statements made in 1954, 
Rotmistrov commented that: 


... from their discussions one can reach 
the conclusion that the permanently-op- 
crating factors are divined only by Sovict 
military science, and that the idea had not 
occurred to bourgeois military science. If 
that were the case we could rest assured; 
we, silent, would calculate the perma- 
nently-operating factors. ... One cannot, 
of course, agree with this [view].... We 
must calculate on the basis that the bour- 
geois military figures, bourgeois military 
science, docs not deny the significance of 
the permanently-operating factors. Can it 
really be only on the basis that bourgeois 
military science perhaps gives these things 
different names? The fact of the matter 
is not in names, but in the essence of the 
question. It should incidentally be said 
that the permanently-operating factors 
which decide the fate of wars have, to one 
or another degree, been considered also in 
the past by strategists secking victory. 


The thesis on the decisiveness of the per- 
manently-operating factors thus survived 
the partial “de-Sovietization” involved in 
admitting objective laws and partial bour- 
geois cognizance of the importance of these 
factors. 


Importance of Surprise 
Another challenge arose in the reassess- 
ment of the role of surprise. The perma- 
nently-operating factors also continued 
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through the revision of the importance of 
surprise to enjoy their position of being 
regarded as decisive in determining the 
ultimate outcome of wars, except under 
particular conditions. Those military theo- 
reticians and publicizers who most promi- 
nently advanced the upgrading of the role 
of surprise, such as Marshal of the Tank 
Troops Rotmistrov and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral S. Shatilov, made quite clear that de- 
spite the attribution of much greater sig- 
nificance to surprise in the thermonuclear 
era, the “permanently-operating” factors 
remain fundamental and decisive. Thus 
Rotmistrov stated (in March 1955): 


However, surprise cannot yield a deci- 
sive result, cannot bring victory in a war 
with a serious and strong enemy... .Con- 
sequently, the permanently-operating fac- 
tors, in the final analysis, have always de- 
cided and will always decide the course and 
outcome of wars. 


And General 
May 1955): 


Shatilov reiterated (in 


Soviet military science, while taking 
into account the growing role of surprise, 
is far from inclined to underrate the role 
of the permanently-operating factors, 
which decide the fate of wars. 


The volume of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia in which the article on “The Perma- 
nently-Operating Factors of War” appears 
went to press in June 1955; the author of 
the article is Major General Talensky. 
The article stated: 


Sovict military science. does not deny 
the serious significance of the temporary 
factors: surprise, advantage in [prehos- 
tilities] mobilization, combat experience, 
ete., but it relies upon the permanently- 
operating factors to which the decisive role 
belongs. 


Major General Ye. Boltin, in an article 
in Red Star in August 1955, “On Soviet 
and Bourgeois Military Science,” empha- 
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sized the things held in common by foreign 
and Soviet military thinking, but nonethe- 
less found great difference on the point 
of the decisive factors. Indeed, he even used 
the earlier phrase “in contradistinction to 
bourgeois military science” in describing 
Soviet reliance on these factors. He noted 
that while Soviet military science ‘‘under- 
standS the significance in contemporary 
war of the factor of surprise of attack and 
other temporary factors,” it “relies on the 
well-known thesis of the permanently-op- 
erating factors which determine the out- 
come of wars... .” 


Reaffirmation 

It may be useful, in view of a prevalent 
misconception assuming this thesis to have 
been rejected on doctrinal grounds, to note 
the frequency of reiteration of the thesis 
on the decisive role of the permanently- 
operating factors throughout and subse- 
quent to the debates on military science. 


In the period 1953 through 1955, there 
were at least 57 reaffirmations of this the- 
sis. However, in the period following Khru- 


shchev’s attack on Stalin (in February 
1956), reference to the thesis by the old 
name virtually ceased. The factors them- 
selves are constantly reiterated and re- 
affirmed, simply not under the old rubric. 

The reason for the persistence of Soviet 
attention to the “decisive factors” is that 
they are meaningful as an expression of 
important elements deeply imbedded in 
current Soviet military doctrine for nu- 
clear as well as nonnuclear war. Even 


though the thesis formulation itself has ° 


fallen into disuse, the major practical sig- 
nificance of the factors involved continues 
and will continue so long as the strategic 
concept is basically unchanged. The fun- 
damental importance of these factors has 
not at any time been rejected or criticized 
by any Soviet source. On the contrary, dur- 
ing the doctrinal revisions of 1953-55 an 
attempt was made to revitalize the thesis 
so that it would be treated not merely as 
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a formula, but as a practical guide in cre- 
ative thinking on military affairs. 

Those who introduced modifications on 
its role and on related issues such as the 
role of surprise reaffirmed explicitly and 
unambiguously the continued role of the 
decisive permanently-operating factors. 
More recently (1956-59) these factors 
usually have been spoken of simply as “the 
decisive factors in war.” This illustrates 
clearly what has gradually happened to 
the thesis—modification in form, but not 
in essential content and influence. Such a 
change has occurred because of the fact 
that the formulation of the “permanently- 
operating factors” was so closely associ- 
ated with the name of Stalin, and partic- 
ularly because it had become ossified into 
a stereotyped formula. 

What, one may ask, is the practical sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of the decisive 
factors? Colonel A. Piatkin, a professor at 
the Frunze Academy, has indicated their 
importance as follows: 

The enormous significance, not only 
theoretical but practical also, of the thesis 
on the permanently-operating factors in 
war consists in the fact that it shows on 
which main tasks the strength of the com- 
batant state must be concentrated in order 
to secure victory in war. That thesis is 
therefore the key to the understanding of 
the perspectives of a war and the means 
to gain victory. 

But the potentiality must not be con- 
fused with reality. Those are two different 
things. In order to convert the potential- 
ity for victory into reality, it is necessary 
not only to know the objective laws of 
war, but also to be able to apply them with 
complete knowledge of affairs, with a cal- 
culation of the character and all the re- 
quirements of contemporary warfare. 

If, indeed, a decisive significance is at- 
tributed to these factors and they are a 
basis for determining priorities in mili- 
tary development, their practical signifi- 
cance is readily seen to be immense. 














No Soviet Monopoly 

As has been noted, it came to be realized 
by Soviet military thinkers in 1954 and 
1955 that Soviet military doctrine had no 
monopoly on comprehension of the basic 
objective laws of war nor even on the 
concept of the decisiveness of basic morale, 
and economic and military potentialities. 
Inasmuch as this very concept had previ- 
ously been held to give Soviet military sci- 
ence a superiority over bourgeois military 
doctrines, the changed appreciation raised 
the serious question of the possible disap- 
pearance of this superiority. 

A solution was found which, while con- 
ceivably sophistry, is more likely to rep- 
resent the real Soviet view. The new 
point in Soviet military thinking was in- 
troduced into available published litera- 
ture in the previously mentioned collection 
of articles on Soviet military science 
printed in early 1955. The following sen- 
tences, which had not appeared in the ar- 
ticle by Major General Pukhovsky as it 
was originally published in 1954, were 
added to his article in the symposium in 
1955. 


In the conditions of the socialist system, 
there exist all the realistic potentialities 
for the achievement of an advantage over 
the enemy in all the permanently-operat- 
ing factors. ... 

Soviet military science shows that vic- 
tory in war is gained by that state which 
secures for itself for the whole course of 
the war a superiority in the permanently- 
operating factors which decide the fate 
of wars. ... 


Marshal Rotmistrov, in his article in 


March 1955, reiterated this point, as have 
others more recently. 


We do not doubt that in the cireum- 
stances of our socialist economic system 
... there exist all the necessary potentiali- 
ties for the achievement of superiority in 
the basic, decisive, permanently-operating 
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factors. In that is our superiority, our 
strength, and our invincibility. 


The Soviet Union is thus described as 
possessing a superior potential in basic 
economic, morale, and military strength, 
a potential which must be realized by ac- 
tive Soviet policy measures. This state- 
ment should be read in the light of the 
traditional Bolshevik emphasis on dis- 
tinguishing between potentialities, which 
are so to speak the raw material of his- 
tory, and the manipulative role of prole- 
tariats and policymakers in converting 
these potentialities into real achivements. 
Colonel Piatkin made this point explicit 
in his earlier cited statement. In a work 
on Marxism-Leninism on War and the 
Army published in 1957, Colonel Zakharov 
explicitly noted that: “Victory in war de- 
pends not only on the economic and morale 
potentialities, the quantity and quality of 
troops, and the armament of the army, but 
also on how well these factors will be uti- 
lized.” Specifically, this concept provides 
the doctrinal basis for the policy of pri- 
ority to realizing the potentialities of 
the Soviet economic system in military 
strength. 

The decisive (permanently-operating) 
factors were defined and interpreted by 
Major General Talensky in the Encyclo- 
pedia article in 1955 as the “economic, po- 
litical, and military factors which decide 
the course and outcome of wars.” Although 
the “thesis” on the factors was soon there- 
after dropped, the factors (much as in- 
terpreted by Talensky) have continued 
and presently continue to be reaffirmed. 
The first of the factors, called “the stabil- 
ity of the rear,” Talensky defined as “en- 
compassing the economic, political and 
morale potentialities of a state.” And, as 
a number of Soviet writers have indicated, 
“it is no accident that among the perma- 
nently-operating factors which decide the 
fate of wars, stability of the rear stands 
in first place.” 

The “rear” supplies the combat forces 
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with the wherewithal to conduct military 
operations; basically, this means the war- 
making potential of the country. The main 
element in this potential is the economy, 
particularly industry and transportation. 

In June 1958 Colonel Baz stated in the 
Military Herald: 


The history of wars teaches that only 
those states withstood the trials of war 
which showed themselves stronger than 
their opponents in the development and 
organization of the economy. Moreover, 
one of the fundamental laws of victory in 
contemporary war consists precisely in the 
fact that in its foundation contemporary 
war is an economic war... . Consequently, 
future war will in still greater degree than 
past world wars require in its preparation 
and conduct a precise calculation of the 
economic potentials of one’s own country 
and of the enemy. 

In another article in 1958, on “Economic 
Potential and Its Significance in Modern 
War,” Lieutenant Colonel V. Strigachev 
presented the ideological basis for supe- 
riority in this particular fundamental fac- 
tor: “under equal economic potentials, the 
military economic potential of the socialist 
country is greater than that of a capital- 
ist country.” But the Soviets go much 
further in claiming that such a superior- 
ity even offsets a greater economic produc- 
tion. As Colonel I. N. Levanov put it in 
Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army: 


One cannot judge the economic potential 
of a country only according to the level of 
development of production or the strength 
of the production facilities and economic 
resources. It is esssential to give attention 
also to the character of the economic and 
state structure, on which depends the ef- 
fectiveness of the utilization of economic 
resources and the tempo of productive de- 
velopment, which has great significance in 
military affairs as well. 


Thus he continues: 
The socialist system of economy . . 
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gives our state an enormous superiority 
over any capitalist state in relation to the 
economic and morale potential of the coun- 
try and to its utilization to achieve victory 
im war. 


This view is regularly expressed by So- 
viet military writers. 


Morale 
Morale is the second key factor. Colonel 
P. Sidorov, in an article on “Morale Po- 
tential and Its Significance in Modern 
War,” stated: 


He who has the greatest reserves, the 
greatest sources of strength, the greatest 
endurance and popular steadfastness, is 
victorious in war. This Leninist principle 
is confirmed by the entire experience of 
wars in the [current] machine era. From 
this it is clear that for victary in modern 
war it is necessary to have a superiority 
over the enemy. in the economic, morale, 
and military respects, that is, to command 
a higher economic, morale, and military 
potential. 


If these statements reflect the true So- 
viet appreciation of the importance of 
morale, the question immediately presents 
itself: who has the strongest morale, and 
why? 

As stated by General Talensky the So- 
viets have always shown confidence that: 
“The morale esprit of the armed forces 
of a state with an advanced social and 
political structure, conducting a just war, 
will always be higher than the morale of 
the armed forces of a state with a reac- 
tionary system, conducting an unjust, ag- 
gressive war.” 

While the Soviets in recent years have 
admitted that contemporary bourgeois mil- 
itary science cannot fail to consider eco- 
nomic and morale potentials of the com- 
batant sides along with the purely military 
potentialities, they consistently argue that 
only the Soviets are able properly to un- 
derstand morale and its sources, and to 
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utilize and maximize morale. As Colonel P. 
Kashirin put it: 


Military figures of the capitalist coun- 
tries also attempt to rely upon the morale 
strengths of their states, but their strat- 
egy cannot count upon the lasting morale 
support of the entire society because it 
does not express the interests of the peo- 
ple, is not inspired by the good aims of a 
just war. Such a strategy leads to an over- 
evaluation of the purely military factors, 
to adventurism in military art, to over- 
estimating the role of one or another 
weapon, arm, or element of the armed 
forces. 


It is of interest that the morale issue 
thus is related to the alleged Western over- 
reliance on “ultimate” weapons. Thus too, 
Western “military ideologies” are said to 
grasp at deception and at the comfort of 
the individual soldier, rather than at the 
“true” political-ideological foundations for 
morale. In a recent article by Colonel V. 
Kulish this writer was singled out for at- 
tack for allegedly “crudely distorting the 
question of the sources of the high morale- 
combat qualities of the personnel of the 
Soviet army and navy. The American so- 
ciologist [sic] Garthoff, for example, con- 
siders that the combat and morale quali- 
ties of the Soviet soldier are due to ‘the 
traits of the Russian character,’ his ‘gen- 
eral love for Russia’... .” More precisely, 
although the Soviets preferred not to quote 
it, I had said that in World War II the 
Soviet soldier had generally fought well 
not because of the Soviet regime, but de- 
spite it. 

There“can be little doubt of the sincerity 
of Soviet concern over morale—the exten- 
sive indoctrination and surveillance both 
in the armed forces and in civilian life 
bears witness to that fact. The matter of 
Soviet views of “stability” of Soviet, Amer- 
ican, and other populations and armies is, 
however, one on which the publicly stated 
line may or may not correspond to actual 
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estimates. But regardless of unexpressed 
Soviet leadership apprehensions over the 
morale of the Soviet people—or even be- 
cause there may be such—the importance 
of this factor in Soviet military thinking 
is clear. 

The “readjustment” of Soviet military 
doctrine to fit the nuclear age—for this is 
what the modifications amount to—has but 
enhanced the importance of morale in So- 
viet eyes. In one of the earliest Soviet ac- 
counts to discuss this question specifically, 
Colonel Piatkin wrote in Military Thought 
(in March 1954): 


It is necessary to underline that in the 
complex conditions of future war, with the 
employment of new powerful weapons, the 
moral-political and moral-combat qualities 
of the troops and the people in the cause of 
winning victory over the enemy will have 
still greater significance. 


This judgment has been repeated fre- 
quently in the 1955-59 period. For exam- 
ple, the Soviet military technologist Major 
General G. Pokrovsky concluded that 
“atomic weapons create a situation in 
which the morale factor acts still more 
strongly than in ordinary war.” The de- 
mands on the individual soldier and the 
increased requirements for steadfastness, 
endurance, and discipline in a nuclear war 
are clearly recognized by the Soviets. 


Remaining Factors 

The remaining three “permanently-op- 
erating factors” of the old thesis require 
less explanation. The “quantity and quality 
of divisions” has been interpreted less 
crudely than, perhaps, was Stalin’s origi- 
nal idea and the literal meaning of the 
phrase. Major General Talensky specifi- 
cally indicated in the Encyclopedia, article 
that it refers to “all arms and components 
of the armed forces,” explaining that the 
division is “the basic tactical formation, 
the unit of calculation in the general de- 
termination of the relation of forces.” This 
determination of the “relation of forces” 
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is the basic Soviet military-political stra- 
tegic estimate of the situation. It is, there- 
fore, possible that this emphasis on count- 
ing divisions—and other combat forces in 
being—may exercise a larger role than in 
Western calculations. 

The fourth factor, “the armament of the 
army,” is (again in General Talensky’s 
words) “one of the decisive factors de- 
termining the development of the means 
and forms of armed conflict.” Many writ- 
ers briefly examine the point. Colonel S. 
Kozlov published (in 1954) a monograph 
on “The Armament of the Army—One of 
the Permanently-Operating Factors Which 
Decide the Fate of Wars,” which discussed 
the subject at length. Major General A. 
Lagovsky, in his work “Strategy and Eco- 
nomics,” (in 1957) also stressed this fac- 
tor as well as the continuing decisiveness 
of basic economic potential. 

The above factors (“divisions” and “ar- 
mament’”’), together with the ability of the 
officers corps (“the organizing ability of 
the command personnel”), form military 
potential. The term military potential, in 
the words of Lieutenant General S. Kra- 
sil’nikov of the General Staff, 


does not exhaust all of the potentialities 
of the country for conducting modern war, 
but is only one of the important items 
[which compose] these potentialities. The 
ability of a country to conduct a war de- 
pends not only on military potential, but 
also on economic and political potentiali- 
ties. 


In particular, in addition to “divisions” 
and “armament,” General Krasil’nikov 
noted specifically two other elements of 
military potential: “cadre ground, air, and 
sea forces,” and “trained reserves.” One 
may question the distinction between “di- 
visions” and “cadres,” but apparently the 
latter means the cadre for mobilization of 
-the reserves, in addition to combat-ready 
divisions (and other units) in being in 
peacetime. General Krasil’nikov did state 
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that the Soviet system is best both for 
“mobilization” and for “retaliation,” and 
this reference may be related to the speci- 
fication of “cadres” and “divisions” (forces 
in being). In any case, the major point 
is clear: the Soviets believe there is a 
continuing need for a large combat-ready 
military force in being, “land, air, and 
sea,” as well as strong readily mobiliza- 
ble reserves. 

More recently, in an article on “The 
Essence of Military Potential,” in addition 
to reaffirming the aspects noted, Colonel 
V. Petrov has also called attention to the 
fact that: 


The deployment of the armed forces, 
particularly under circumstances of the 
wide employment of nuclear weapons de- 
livered by rockets and supersonic jet air 
power, has a serious importance to the mil- 
itary potential of a country. 


Not only do the Soviets stress armed 
forces in being, but also appropriately de- 
ployed, and finally, supported by adequate 
reserves. 

Formula Review 

The thesis on the “permanently-operat- 
ing factors which decide the course and 
outcome of wars” in its time provided a 
theoretical concept formulating the main 
elements of political-morale, economic, and 
military potential with which to guide the 
Soviet military leadership in establishing 
priorities on military development. But in 
recent years a review of the usefulness of 
the formula has occurred. The formula- 
tion of the thesis itself has now been jet- 
tisoned, for two reasons: first, it was a 
codification made by Stalin and thus served 
to represent a support for the claims to a 
perfect Stalinist military science; and sec- 
ond, uncritical parroting of the thesis 
served to freeze the doctrinal significance 
of the basic economic, political, morale, and 
military factors into a stereotyped for- 
mula. 

Experiments (in 1954 and 1955) with 
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reviving the real doctrinal essence by call- 
ing for a dynamic approach to the thesis 
have more recently (in 1956, 1957, and 
1958) been succeeded by discarding the 
familiar stereotype and concentrating on 
the basic factors themselves. This is clearly 
seen in the review of a book (Marxism- 
Leninism on War and the Army, by Colo- 
nel P. A. Chuvikov, revised edition pub- 
lished in 1956) which neglected to keep 
pace with the evolution of Soviet military 
doctrinal formulation and repeated the old 
stereotype. The reviewers (three colonels, 
all doctors of military science) writing in 
Red Star in February 1957 stated quite 
frankly: 


Thus the question of the conditions for 
achieving victory in contemporary war is 
presented in the book in the old way, as a 
question of five permanently operating fac- 
tors. It would be more proper to speak of 
the morale-political, economic, and mili- 
tary factors, and to attempt to illuminate 
comprehensively their place in the achieve- 
ment of victory in war. The author of the 
book to a notable degree absolutizes the 
permanently-operating factors. 


In the following month Red Star pub- 
lished a key article by Colonel Baz, en- 
titled “V. I. Lenin on the Fundamental 
Factors Which Decide the Course and Out- 
come of Wars.” What are these new “fun- 
damental factors”? They are the old per- 
manently-operating factors paraphrased 
and reformulated: the economic and mo- 
rale basis of the rear, the morale of the 
armed forces, the quantity and quality of 
combat technology, and the ability of mili- 
tary men. Now, of course, they are attrib- 
uted to Lenin (in the style of the new “cu't 
of Lenin”), rather than to Stalin, the au- 
thor of the old thesis. (The first attempt 
to shift the credit for the decisive factors 
partly from Stalin to Lenin had occurred 
as early as July 1955, when Major V. 
Zubarev writing in the semiclassified 
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journal of the Chief Political Administra- 
tion said that: “Basing on Leninist theses 
... Jd. V. Stalin formulated the general 
thesis on the permanently-operating fac- 
tors which determine the course and out- 
come of war.” The same article also 
credited both Lenin and Stalin with acute 
awareness of the importance of other 
factors, including surprise. Finally, the 
permanently-operating factors were re- 
ferred to as “Leninist theses on the basic 
factors of victory in contemporary war.’’) 


And the article by Colonel Baz quite 
clearly points to the important purpose of 
the reformulation: namely, the freeing 
from the old stereotyped formula in order 
more comprehensively to make use of the 
practical implications of the decisive fac- 
tors, and of certain other factors of in- 
creased importance, particularly surprise. 
The key passage reads: 


Nothing would be so dangerous for So- 
viet military science as a dogmatic in- 
terpretation of one or another question of 
the development of military affairs. We 
have had attempts to boil all military 
theory down to the thesis of J. V. Stalin 
on the permanently-operating factors 
which decide the course and outcome of 
wars. This thesis in its foundation does 
reproduce the Leninist ideas on the condi- 
tions for victory over the enemy. How- 
ever, it does not entirely exhaust the ques- 
tion of factors determining the course and 
outcome of contemporary war. One could, 
for example, show that it does not include 
such very important factors as the train- 
ing of the troops, their organization, the 
military art, the state of military theory 
of the combatant armies, and others. One 
should also not fail to note that in present 
conditions the significance of the factor of 
surprise in particular has grown. 


The new more flexible formulation, be- 
gun in 1956, thus continued and became 
more explicitly the successor to the old 
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formula. Marshal G. Zhukov in Red Star 
in 1957 stated that: 

The success of war depends on a series 
of factors, in particular the technical level 
and condition of the forms of the armed 
forces [the quantity and quality of divi- 
sions; the armament of the army], the 
combat ability and mastery of the troops, 
the art of the supreme command, com- 
manders, and operational-tactical officer 
cadres [the organizing ability of the com- 
mand personnel], and the main thing— 
whether the people and the army recog- 
nize the just aims of the war because of 
which the government has led them into 
the given war [the stability of the rear; 
the morale of the army]. ... The factors 
which have been noted above display their 
decisive influence on the character of the 
war and the means of its conduct. 

Marshal Zhukov’s words reiterated the 
elements which constituted the former per- 
manently-operating factors, and clearly 
expressed the continuing attention to these 
factors, as can be seen by comparison with 
the old formulation which is indicated in 
the bracketed insertions. On another occa- 
sion in 1957, Zhukov reiterated that “Suc- 
cess [in war] depends on a series of fac- 
tors, in particular the technical level and 
quality of the armed forces, the morale, 
the combat training and mastery of the 
troops.” Many other Soviet military writ- 
ers have continued to make similar use of 
the paraphrased permanently-operating— 
“fundamental” or “decisive” —factors, with 
no change in the period since Zhukov’s 
fall. There have even been, in 1957 and 
1958, at least six cases where the old for- 
mulation of the permanently-operating 
factors was explicitly and favorably used. 
Two of these were in military books, and 
none of the many reviews of these books 
objected to use of the term. One of the 
authors, indeed, was promoted from colo- 
nel to major general soon after. But, in 
general, the old restrictive formulation is 
omitted. 
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Old Terminology Renewed 
In December 1958 a particularly inter- 
esting article, “The Creative Character of 
Soviet Military Science,” by Colonel Sido- 
rov returned to the use of the term “per- 
manently-operating factor,” adding newly 
stressed additional factors to the category. 
The entire passage sums up the Soviet 

view, and is worth our attention. 


The course and outcome of contempo- 
rary war depends more than ever before 
on the economic, morale, and military po- 
tentialities of the combatants. This con- 
clusion of V. I. Lenin provides the key to 
understanding the decisive factors which 
secure victory in contemporary war. So- 
viet military science, basing itself on Len- 
inist theses, has extensively revealed the 
role in war both of the permanently-operat- 
ing factors, and of the temporary, transi- 
tory factors. This is,*in particular, borne 
witness by the well-known statement of 
J. V. Stalin, set forth in the Order of the 
Peoples Commissar of Defense of 23 Feb- 
ruary 1942, speaking of such permanently- 
operating factors as the stability of the 
rear, the morale of the army, the quantity 
and quality of divisions, the armament of 
the army, and the organizing ability of the 
command personnel. 

The thesis on the permanently-operat- 
ing factors, which generalized Leninist 
ideas, was at that period a new word in 
Soviet military science. Under the influ- 
ence of the cult of the individual, however, 
this thesis began to be turned into an in- 
fallible dogma. Military science, moreover, 
cannot at all restrict itself to the study of 
the factors listed. There exist also per- 
manently-operating factors which are not 
decisive in some cases but can under cer- 
tain circustances acquire a determining 
importance. Among them, for example, are 
the factors of space or geography, and of 
time, and a number of others. In addition, 
one must not ignore factors which are not 
considered as permanently-operating: sur- 
prise, advance preparations for opening 




















military operations, and a favorable stra- 
tegic position. These factors are not opera- 
tive throughout the entire course of the 
war, but mainly in its initial period. Their 
role substantially changes depending on 
the level of development of military tech- 
nology. Thus, as a result of the unprece- 
dented progress of contemporary weapons, 
and above all of nuclear weapons, jet avia- 
tion, and missiles, surprise is now in ef- 
fect already turning into a permanently- 
operating factor, and that circumstance 
must be taken into account by military 
science. 

Under contemporary conditions, the role 
of science and technology grows enor- 
mously; without them it would be impossi- 
ble to advance any field of endeavor, includ- 
ing the military. Hence science too should 
be added to the list of permanently-operat- 
ing factors determining the fate of war. 


Thus we see that Soviet belief in the 
continued vitality and decisiveness of the 
basic economic-morale-military potentials 
led them to drop the old stereotyped the- 
sis on the permanently-operating factors, 
so that consideration of the “fundamental” 
or “decisive” factors themselves, and of 
other important considerations such as 
geographical space and surprise, may be 
more fruitfully examined in military sci- 
entific investigations and more usefully 
applied to practical issues. For, as Major 
General Lagovsky put it: “All these po- 
tentials must be developed and strength- 
ened by all measures since precisely they, 
in their interrelation, decide the outcome 
of military operations and consequently 
of the entire war as a whole.” 


Operational Significance 

It is thus clear that Soviet doctrine as- 
cribes decisive importance to the basic 
military, economic, and morale potentials. 
It is useful to inquire now into the opera- 
tional significance of these factors in 
Soviet thinking and action. 
Major General Talensky, in his key ar- 
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ticle in Military Thought in September 
1953, indicated the importance attributed 
when he said: 

Victory in modern war is achieved by a 
decisive defeat of the enemy ... on the 
basis of a superiority in the permanently- 
operating factors which decide the out- 
come of wars, on the foundation of an 
all-sided utilization of the economic, mo- 
rale-political, and military potentialities in 
their unity and interrelationship. 

In the discussion which followed General 
Talensky’s article no one challenged this 
view, and others reiterated it. For exam- 
ple, an air force officer, Colonel E. Chalik, 
pointed out in Military Thought that 
“Only a state which ... is capable of 
creating and maintaining a stable superi- 
ority in the permanently-operating fac- 
tors over the course of a long period is 
in position to gain victory in contemporary 
war.” The official views expressed in the 
April 1955 editorial in Military Thought 
closing the theoretical debate of 1953 to 
1955 presented this same point in other 
words, 

Marxism-Leninism places victory in war 
in dependence upon real, objective condi- 
tions, underlining that he wins the war 
who masters advantages in military, eco- 
nomic, and morale-political potentialities, 
and who is able to utilize these advantages 
in the armed conflict. 

These terms of generality are, alone, 
not significant. The importance of the So- 
viet view reflected in these generalities is 
their influence on Soviet military strat- 
egy. The basic developments in military 
technology, political affairs, industrial 
progress, geographic-strategic changes— 
these are all specified by the Soviets—de- 
termine the econoniic, military, and mo- 
rale potentials which must be calculated 
in the formulation of strategic plans. Ac- 
cording to the Soviets military strategy is 
based on a correct utilization of the per- 
manently-operating factors which decide 
the fate of wars. 
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The economic aspect of strategic plan- 
ning, in particular, has grown. As Major 
General Lagovsky declared: “The poten- 
tialities of stratégy now as never before 
depend upon the planned and accurate 
functioning of industry and transport.” 
And still more fundamentally: “A stra- 
tegic plan going beyond the limits of eco- 
nomic potentiality is adventurism. Strategy 
not founded in an adequate economic base 
inevitably will suffer failure.” Marshal 
Vasilevsky expressed the same point sev- 
eral years ago, declaring “One can have 
fine strategic and operational plans and 
still lose a war, if these plans are not eco- 
nomically supported.” 

It is evident that the Soviet view of the 
importance of economic potential in fu- 
ture war is influenced by the Soviet con- 
cept that even nuclear war will be a long 
extended conflict. 


Economic Support 

The importance of economic mobilization 
and support deserves brief elaboration 
here. It may be useful also to note its 
connection with the problem of morale, 
particularly for a war in which the enemy 
employs nuclear strategic bombing. As 
Colonel G. Fedorov stated in Red Star: 


. . Wars are now conducted primarily 
on the basis of that technology, munitions, 
and all other forms of supply which are 
produced by the labor of the people in the 
very course of the war. Hence the degree 
of labor exertion, self-sacrifice and en- 
thusiasm exhibited by the people in their 
work to fill the needs of the front, directly 
and particularly influences the course and 
outcome of the war. In this, the masses in 
the rear experience numerous and destruc- 
tive bombings by enemy aviation, which 
brings great difficulties and deprivations 
and makes particularly high demands on 
morale. 


Thus despite the expectation of nuclear 
bombing, continued military production 
apparently is anticipated. In fact, although 
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the Soviets possess enormous stocks of 
weapons, in the light of the cost and rapid 
obsolescence of many new weapons, they 
have even indicated as recently as 1957 
that wartime production will remain pri- 
mary, since even nuclear war will be long 
and drawn out. Colonel Levanov, in the 
authoritative military theoretical volume 
of the Officer’s Library, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism on War and the Army (1957), declared 
that: “In contemporary war reserves of 
prepared military items do not have as 
decisive an influence on satisfying the 
needs of the front as do energy resources, 
productive capacities, and reserves of stra- 
tegic raw materials and fuel.” Similarly, 
in another discussion in 1957, Colonel N. 
Tarasenko stated that: “Under conditions 
of contemporary war one cannot secure 
regular supply of weapons, material and 
supplies only from prepared stocks and 
reserves. Now the needs of the front can 
be fully satisfied only as a result of full 
exploitation of the current military pro- 
duction.” 

The Soviets, therefore, regard the in- 
dustrial and transportation preparedness 
of a state as a key aspect of planning for 
the eventuality of a long war. As Lieuten- 
ant General Krasil’nikov of the General 
Staff has stated: 


The level of military potential cannot be 
correctly determined without considering 
also the degree of preparedness of the in- 
dustry of a country for mass production 
of modern armament and combat materiel, 
and of transport for obtaining uninter- 
rupted supply of everything necessary for 
the front. 


Finally, in a rare instance of specifica- 
tion of the Soviet strategic planning re- 
quirement, Major General Lagovsky has 
disclosed that: “The fundamental thing 
that strategy must establish are the re- 
quirements of the armed forces for the 
first year of military operations.” 

There is evidence indicating that this 


























strong military concern for providing the 
industrial capacity for warmaking influ- 
enced Soviet military leaders to support 
the coalition of forces headed by Khru- 
shchev which deposed Malenkov from the 
premiership in February 1955. At that 
time, the military were assured that atten- 
tion would be devoted to heavy industry, 
and to maintenance of large state reserves 
of matériel and of products, in order to 
increase defense capabilities. 


Vulnerability 

Particularly in view of the Soviet attri- 
bution to the United States of a proclivity 
for strategic bombing, one would antici- 
pate keen awareness of the problem of re- 
ducing the vulnerability of the Soviet eco- 
nomic war potential. Measures to protect 
the economy from hostile military action 
would, it is true, hardly be discussed fully 
and frankly even in the military press. 
And, in fact, the only reference prior to 
1956 known to the present writer was the 
statement of Colonel General of- Aviation 
A. Nikitin in Military Thought (in 1949) 
that “Air power has become an effective 
means of action in the deep rear of the 
enemy, requiring a reexamination of the 
question of the distribution of industry.” 

Nonetheless, serious discussions of “the 
military economy” (as the Soviets term 
the military and warmaking aspects of the 
economic system as a whole) would dis- 
close no secrets in raising the problem of 
possible contingencies in which the econ- 
omy could not be counted upon entirely for 
wartime availability. Yet such an aware- 
ness has been remarkably slow in pene- 
trating Soviet military writings on the 
wartime role of the economy. Soviet dis- 
cussions of the conversion and mobiliza- 
tion of the economy for war and of the 
role of “the military economy” which were 
published in the period through 1955 failed 
to raise the problem of the vulnerability 
—and hence even the question of the full 
availability—of the economy in time of 
war. The possible effects of nuclear and 
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thermonuclear bombing, by either side, 
were ignored as if such a threat did not 
exist. Discussion of conversion and or- 
ganization of the economy for war pro- 
ceeded apparently on the implicit assump- 
tion that the peacetime economy would 
pass relatively unscathed into a new and 
important career of military service. 

This represents a remarkable lack of 
attention to what would appear to be an 
obvious and dominating factor. While the 
earlier articles may be excused, perhaps, 
for this omission, a number of these dis- 
cussions date from as late as 1955. To be 
sure, the fact that discussions of the role 
of economy in war lagged so strikingly 
in grasping a simple appreciation of the 
danger of nuclear attack for the economic 
system does not reflect a lack of high-level 
Soviet concern for the strategic defense of 
the country. 


Nuclear Devastation 

Apparently the earliest Soviet discus- 
sion of the role of the economic potential 
to recognize the effect of possible nuclear 
devastation appeared only in late 1956. 
Colonel M. Raitarovsky noted that “under 
conditions of the employment of new forms 
of weapons [that is, nuclear weapons, and 
missile and other delivery systems] trans- 
port has to function under great tension,” 
and that “such factors as the territory of 
a country and geographical distribution 
of production have great significance.” In 
1957 and 1958 a few additional discussions 
have raised this issue. As Major General 
Lagovsky noted in his important and well- 
received work on Strategy and Economics 
(1957): “With the probability of employ- 
ment of the newest weapons against eco- 
nomic targets, defense of one’s own 
economy against hostile actions assumes 
particularly great significance.” _ 

Colonel Raitarovsky, in his initial article 
on the subject, did raise one key aspect 
of the problem, and further alleged Soviet 
superiority in preparing to face the im- 
plications of this challenge. He declared 
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that the United States cannot disperse her 
industry (60 percent of which is, he says, 
concentrated in eight northeastern states) 
because of the opposition of “monopolies.” 


On the other hand, our country with its 
vast spaces and rich natural resources 
has the opportunity of dispersing its pro- 
duction to make it less vulnerable to 
[actions of] the enemy, without violating 
the principle of proximity of production 
to the sources of raw materials and regions 
of consumption. Only a socialist govern- 
ment can take on its shoulders such 
grandiose tasks as the creation in a short 
period, in the course of the next two or 
three five-year plans, of a third powerful 
metallurgical base in the east of the 
country, with a production [objective] of 
15 to 20 million tons of iron per year. 


Whether the Soviets are really so san- 
guine about their ability successfully to 
avert devastation may be doubted, but 
the scope of the effort as outlined marks 
it as a serious one. Similarly, it is known 
that industrial expansion in the USSR 
has for some time been ordered to follow 
dispersal and avoidance of present urban- 
industrial centers, in particular Moscow 
and Leningrad. More recently, 1957 and 
1958, the industrial reorganization and 
general decentralization of the Soviet 
economy into about 100 “economic councils” 
has provided a much more viable basis 
for meeting the needs of nuclear war. In- 
deed, in November 1957, Khrushchev him- 
self declared in Pravda that: “The re- 
organization of the direction of industry 
which we have undertaken also creates a 
more autonomous management of industry. 
That, too, improves our strategic position.” 
He declared that while this was “not the 
main aim of the reorganization, it is none- 
theless a very considerable one.” 

It is not necessary here to examine the 
question of Soviet views on the relative 
importance of attacking the enemy’s econ- 
omy, save to note that while raising the 
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importance of this mission they have con- 
tinued to hold to the strategic concept of 
victory ultimately through destruction of 
the enemy’s armed forces rather than of 
his warmaking capacities. 


Potential of Morale 
The second major component of power 
considered crucial for war is the morale 
potential. As Colonel Baz put it (June 
1958) in the Military Herald: 


But this [the economic factor] is only 
one aspect of the question of the decisive 
role of the rear in contemporary war. 
Another no less important aspect con- 
cerns the ever growing dependence of the 
armed conflict and war as a whole on the 
state of morale both of the armed forces 
and of the whole population. The morale 
factor has always played a decisive role 
in wars... . Future wars will demand 
unprecendented intensity of all strengths, 
physical and morale, of all categories of 
personnel of the armed forces and of the 
population. 


This evaluation reflects the long-stand- 
ing Soviet concept according to Colonel 
G. Shabaev that: “The morale factor is 
considered in inseparable conjunction with 
the economic and other factors which de- 
cide the outcome of wars.” Consequently, 
as Marshal Vasilevsky once noted in Red 
Star: 


One can lose a war, despite the existence 
of excellent strategic plans which are 
economically well supported, if the war 
aims are unfavorable for maintaining the 
morale of the people on a high level for a 
long period of time. 


We have seen earlier that the Soviets 
ascribe still greater importance to morale 
in nuclear war than ever before. One 
aspect of Soviet morale in a future war 
is of particular interest. It is, moreover, 
one which the Soviet leadership did not 
openly discuss until 1955. Would Soviet 
armies, would the Soviet soldier, fight as 
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courageously and as well in a war on 
foreign soil as in defense of the earth of 
Russia? The question is not susceptible 
of definite answer, but it is possibly a very 
important one. The editorial in Military 
Thought for May 1955 first broached this 
subject, indirectly, stating: 


In further working out the questions 
of the morale factor in war it is necessary 
to attain an ability to calculate and to 
utilize realistically all its potentialities in 
the interests of the military art and the 
achievement of victory over the foe.... 
[political instruction] in the spirit of con- 
ducting active offensive operations directed 
toward the complete crushing and annihila- 
tion of the enemy, assumes particularly 
important significance. 


Very soon following this article, a Soviet 
military “specialist” on the role of morale, 
Colonel Kashirin, broached the issue in 
Red Star as follows: 


The Soviet state is a peaceful state 
.... But that does not mean that if the 
imperialists unleash a war, attack the 
Soviet Union, that the Soviet armed forces 
cannot conduct military operations on the 
territory of the enemy .... Unfortunately, 
some of us often confuse two entirely dif- 
ferent conceptions. This is explained by 
the fact that there exist among us military 
comrades of the opinion that in the case 
of an attack on us of imperialist aggres- 
sors our mission will be to defend, to re- 
pulse their attack, not to permit them to 
enter deep in our country—and only that. 


This view, he explains, is faulty and 
dangerous. 


And if it is necessary to advance on the 
territory of other states, not in order to 
seize their territories, to suppress some 
people, but in order to destroy barbarous 
imperialist robbers, to defend to the end 
the state interests of the U.S.S.R.... 
this requires of the entire personnel of 
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the Soviet armed forces high morale quali- 
ties. 


It is, indeed, surprising to learn that 
some “military comrades” were so naive 
and so bold as to maintain that in the 
event of war the Soviet armed forces 
should not attempt to advance into other 
countries. And it is revealing that the 
justification is framed in terms of “the 
state interests of the U.S.S.R.”—some- 
thing no one is likely to question. 

Following the use of Soviet troops to 
put down the Hungarian Revolution in 
November 1956, this theme of advancing 
into other countries again became too 
sensitive to reach the open military press. 

While the Soviets constantly proclaim 
their great superiority in morale, it is 
likely that the Soviet leaders are concerned 
over the problem of how the Soviet and 
satellite peoples would act in war—espe- 
cially in war initiated by the Soviet Union. 
It may be that despite their extensive and 
intensive efforts to propagandize their 
soldiers and general population they con- 
sider this to be an element in restraining 
them from war. 


Military Potential 

Now we reach the third major component 
of war-waging power—the direct military 
potential. Military potential is defined by 
the Soviets to embrace the quantity, qual- 
ity, deployment, and reserves of military 
manpower and weapons. Colonel Petrov, 
in a recent (mid-1958) article “On the 
Nature of Military Potential,” reviews 
these factors with especial stress on train- 
ing and preparation of the officer cadres. 
He also includes attention to the level of 
military science as a relevant factor. 

The continuing Soviet emphasis on suc- 
cessive campaigns has ‘been indicated. 
According to Colonel Levanov: “The fate 
of war cannot be decided by one or two 
engagements, no matter how grandiose a 
scale they might achieve. Contemporary 
wars assume a drawn-out character.” Con- 
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sequently, as Major General Talensky has 
recently (1958) stated: “Victory in war 
will now be achieved by means of deter- 
mined armed struggle, by means of deal- 
ing the enemy blows mounting in strength, 
and the organization for that purpose of 
all the forces of the people and all the 
eresources of the country.” And, as he 
noted on another occasion, “under con- 
temporary conditions no major war against 
an economically powerful adversary can 
be won unless it is possible to step up the 
war effort continuously.” 

The importance of the economic potential 
for direct support of military operations 
is again emphasized. It is considered by 
the Soviets to be of such exceptional im- 
portance because of their image of a 
future nuclear war with large armies 
committed over vast territories for a 
long period of time. It is useful to cite 
a few statements from recent years illus- 
trating the Soviet attention to the in- 
dustrial base for armaments. 

As Colonel Z. Osipov expressed it: 


At the present time wars have a long, 
drawn-out character, they have an un- 
precedented scale in numbers of partic- 
ipants of the armed forces and the sat- 
uration of their materiel. They make 
tremendous demands on the armament and 
munitions supply and production, and re- 
quire high morale and combat qualities 
of the personnel of the army. 


Major General Pokrovsky pointed out 
that: 


Armament depends upon the level of 
development of productive forces achieved 
at any given time, the industrial might 
of a country which permits supplying new 
forms of armament to mass armies. Con- 
temporary armies, gigantic in their scale, 
would be unthinkable in the absence of 
mass production of weapons. 


And according to Major General E. 
Razin: 
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In contemporary war superiority over 
the enemy in artillery, tanks, aircraft of 
all types, automatic weapons, new weap- 
ons, and in general superiority in military 
technology as a whole, has important 
significance. In this connection mobiliza- 
tion and deployment of industry, especially 
of heavy industry, plays a decisive role. 


And similarly for transportation facili- 
ties, Lieutenant Colonel M. Shirokov stated 
that: 


The concentration of a very large 
number of troops in definite sectors, with 
their large quantity of materiel, the neces- 
sity of constant supply to these troops of 
all forms of goods and reinforcements, 
places the question of mobilization of all 
forms of transport particularly sharply. 


Manpower 

The other essential ingredient of the 
military forces is, of course, manpower. 
And first of all in terms of direct military 
potential, Lieutenant General Krasil’nikov 
declared: “The size of the population and 
its political-morale condition determine 
the possible limits of its military training 
reserves.” Moreover, in strategic planning 
special attention is given to preparation 
of adequate reserves in expectation of a 
long war. Thus in the 1957 volume of 
Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army 
the military requirement for planning for 
a long war is stated by Colonel A. V. 
Zakharov as follows: 


In the strategic planning of war the 
correct employment of the troops must 
be estimated not only for its initial period 
but for its whole course. A genuinely 
scientific approach to the determination 
of the sizes of the first and succeeding 
strategic echelons, tempos of mobilization 
and strategic deployment, force levels of 
ready and reserve forces, reinforcement of 
combat field formations with fresh forces 
during the whole extent of the war is re- 
quired. Hence Soviet military science at- 
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taches enormous significance to the work- 
ing out of these problems. A correct de- 
cision on these problems determines the 
effectiveness of the employment of the 
quantity and quality of the armed forces 
in the interests of victory in war. 

Other writers too have stressed, in the 
words of Colonel General P. Kurochkin 
in Military Thought, that the possession 
and proper deployment of strategic re- 
serves is “one of the most important 
factors for seizing the strategic initiative 
from the hands of the enemy.” 

The Soviet “annual class” conscription 
system (and the practice of geographically 
and occupationally settling many dis- 
charged conscripts at the close of their 
service by groups) ensures a strong res- 
ervoir of trained manpower reserves. 

The Soviet conception of future war 
decided by economic, morale, and military 
potentials also leads them to plan on the 
basis of large, mass ground armies. Mar- 
shal Zhukov (in 1956 and 1957) provided 
several clear statements of the Soviet 
view on the role of large ground forces. 
After denying that air and nuclear power 
is now the predominant type of armed 
force in war, he stated in Pravda that 
mass armies are necessary even in general 
nuclear war: 

Air power and nuclear weapons by them- 
selves cannot decide the outcome of armed 
conflict. Along with atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, in spite of their tremendous de- 
structive power, large armies and a tre- 
mendous quantity of conventional arms 
inevitably will be drawn into military op- 
erations. 

Nor is this a statement designed simply 
for Western consumption. Soviet military 
writing is replete with similar statements 
reflecting this key conclusion of Soviet 
military thinking. 

In fact, in the period sinee 1956, several 
Soviet military men have explicitly de- 
clared that “The use of nuclear weapons 
not only does not replace conventional 
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armed forces, but on the contrary leads to 
their increase.” Colonel Baz, writing the 
above sentence in the Military Herald in 
mid-1958, continued to explain the Soviet 
reason for that conclusion: 


Means of mass destruction are so termed 
because their employment causes great 
losses. The dispersal of troops with their 
subsequent swift concentration on the 
front line and in depth is the logical con- 
sequence and inevitable result of the 
appearance of atomic and hydrogen weap- 
ons, and will be standard in future war. 
But the losses among the troops will just 
the same be very great. It is necessary to 
orient ourselves not on an easy war, but 
on an extremely severe war which will 
require throughout its whole course tre- 
mendous reinforcements for the armed 
forces. The possibility of great losses leads 
also to the substantial growth of reserves— 
strategic, operational, and tactical—which 
will in future war in much greater degree 
than in previous wars be assigned to re- 
place troops knocked out of the line. Thus 
one must not expect in future war with 
mass destruction weapons any lessening 
or reduction of armed forces by any means, 
but on the contrary their further increase. 


Thus forces in being sufficient to serve 
both as immediately available forces to 
seize the initiative on the ground to ad- 
vance, and as cadre for rapid expansion 
by integration of trained reserves, and 
large reserves to replace those destroyed 
in nuclear war, are a requirement estab- 
lished by Soviet doctrine in accordance 
with their image of future extended war. 


Conclusion 

Thus we see in summary that in the 
Soviet view pointed out by Major General 
Lagovsky: “Only by commanding a superi- 
ority in the forces flowing from the con- 
stant interaction of these [military, eco- 
nomic, and morale] potentials as a whole 
can one count on success in armed con- 
flict.” 
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Soviet military doctrine and strategic 
thinking reflects the Marxist view of his- 
tory, as expressed by Colonel General A. 
Zheltov, “victory cannot be won by any 
easy means.” Moreover, their basic phi- 
losophy of war as a means to political ends 
leads them to visualize their strategic ob- 
jective in war as the conquest of other 
assets—not the reduction to radioactive 
ash of the resources of others and of 
themselves. But beyond the influences of 
their ideological dispositions and political 
objectives, their military strategic con- 
cept sees victory won only through the 
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destruction of opposing military power 
in what they calculate will be a long, hard, 
worldwide war requiring large ground 
armies, tense morale demands, and an all- 
encompassing economic effort. 

The Soviets not only have developed 
their doctrine in terms of this view, but 
they have shaped the organization, com- 
position, nature, and size of their armed 
forces accordingly. Soviet doctrine on the 
decisive factors in a war is not only 
evidenced in their military writings, but 
is borne witness to by the entire Soviet 
military establishment. 





... it is in the technological field of ultramodern weapons and satellites 
that the Soviets seem to have expended their greatest efforts and in which they 
have recently scored significant successes. We have observed their feverish ac- 
tivity in the missile field, both surface-to-surface and surface-to-air. We are 
sure that they have integrated missiles into their ground and air forces in the 
role both of surface artillery and antiaircraft artillery. All across the board 
of Soviet military preparations, there is evidence that the development of pre- 
ponderant military strength for the imposition of Soviet policy is a primary na- 
tional objective. For the accomplishment of this objective they appear willing 
to expend virtually unlimited effort. Finally, they are equally well-prepared 


to fight an atomic or nonatomic war. 


General Maxwell D. Taylor 











THE ARMY SYSTEM OF FALLOUT PREDICTION 


Major Francis J. Dirkes, Corps of Engineers 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


This article is in consonance with 
current doctrine as taught at the U. 
S. Army Command and General Staff 
College.—Editor. 
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A high-pitched yell from the monitor 
was the first knowledge the commanding 
officer of the 2d Battle Group, 20th Infan- 
try, had of the expected presence of fall- 
out in his area. In addition to the problem 
of continuing what now appeared to be 
a successful attack and completion of 
his mission, many other thoughts raced 
through his mind. Where did it come from? 
There had been no nuclear bursts in the 
immediate area, only one against the left 
flank division several hours ago. 

Communications were in, yet no word 
had been received from division of fallout 
in our area. Over what area can we ex- 
pect fallout? How hot will it be? How will 
it affect the accomplishment of my mis- 
sion? Now that fallout has started, how 
long will it last? 

No prediction system existing today can 
answer all of the questions that a com- 
mander might have with regard to fallout. 
The United States Army prediction sys- 
tem does answer many of these questions 
and is a distinctive aid in planning for the 
employment of nuclear weapons. This pre- 
diction system defines the best estimate 
available of the area within which signifi- 
cant fallout might be expected. It is an en- 
velope type system and no attempt is made 


to establish dose rate contours or relative 
risk areas at this time. Additional work 
on these problems presently is being car- 
ried out under the direction of the US 
Continental Army Command (USCON- 
ARC). 

In order for commanders and staff offi- 
cers to understand the proper use of the 
present system, together with any further 
developments, they need a basic knowledge 
of how the present prediction system 
works. The US Army is continuously re- 
viewing this fallout prediction system in 
an effort to determine means of increasing 
its reliability and adequacy for combat use. 


Meteorological Data 


Any system of fallout prediction must, 
to some extent, be based on tracing the 
path of one or more sizes of fallout par- 
ticles to find where they will fall on the 
ground. The wind structure between the 
source of the particles (the nuclear cloud) 
and the ground is the most important fac- 
tor in determing where fallout will occur. 
With present prediction methods it is nec- 
essary to have available the best possible 
description of the winds aloft to deter- 
mine the arrival points of fallout particles 
of various sizes originating at various al- 
titudes. This information is furnished 
through intelligence channels, and may 
originate in the weather bureau, air 
weather service units, or Army meteoro- 
logical units organic to the artillery. 

The corps artillery meteorological sec- 
tion provides the Fire Support Coordina- 


The United States Army fallout prediction system answers many of the 
questions which a commander may have with regard to fallout and is 
a distinctive aid in planning for the employment of nuclear weapons 
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tion Centers within the corps the follow- 
ing data: 

1. To 102,000 feet (or to the bursting 
altitude of the weather balloon, provided 
this altitude is at least 78,000 feet) at 
0600, 1200, 1800, and 2400 daily, informa- 
tion relative to average winds for each 
6,000-foot layer above meteorological sta- 
tion altitude to include wind speed in miles 
an hour and wind direction in degrees or 
mils, to the nearest five degrees. 

In addition, data is obtained on pressure, 
temperature, and relative humidity at sig- 
nificant levels. A significant level is any 
level in the atmosphere at which a sig- 
nificant weather change occurs. 

2. To 60,000 feet at 0200, 0400, 0800, 
1000, 1400, 1600, 2000, and 2200 daily, the 
same data as listed above. (This is also 
within the capabilities of the division ar- 
tillery meteorological section.) 


Particle Distribution 

Studies of test data indicate that the 
particles which produce tactically signifi- 
cant radiation on the ground range in size 
from about 75 to 1,000 microns, with 150 
to 500 microns being most significant. (One 
micron = .001 millimeter.) Particles of 
1,000 microns and larger size are thought 
te originate mostly in the stem and the 
bottom of the cloud directly above the 
stem. These particles usually fall out into 
the area around ground zero. Particles 
from 500 to 1,000 microns in size are 
thought to originate mostly in the inner 
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50 percent of the lower half of the cloud. 
The fallout of these particles extends from 
ground zero in the downwind direction. 
The lighter particles are scattered 
throughout the cloud and fall on the ground 
at greater distances from ground zero. 

The rate at which particles fall influ- 
ences their displacement by the winds act- 
ing upon them as they fall to the ground. 
The rate of fall depends principally on 
particle size and weight and on air den- 
sity. It follows then that the rates of fall 
change with altitude. 


General Technique 

The Army method of fallout prediction 
is flexible since it can be used to prepare 
an area envelope based on: 

1. No input data at all. 

2. Estimated input data. 

3. Measured or reliable input data. 

The reliability of the end product is de- 
pendent upon the quality of the available 
data. In general, the method depends pri- 
marily on a fallout wind plot which is a 
continuously maintained wind vector dia- 
gram based upon current weather data. 
The yield and cloud dimensions from sur- 
face bursts are determined or estimated, 
and an envelope is drawn, based on the 
fallout wind plot, to outline the estimated 
outer limit of the area of contamination. 
Earliest times of arrival points then are 
calculated and superimposed on the plot, 
and the angular direction variability of the 
wind is determined and noted on the plot. 
Optional features such as inclusion of the 
hot line, the probable time of ending of 
fallout, and the sector of airborne radio- 
activity which may be of interest to air- 
craft or which may be affected by rainout 
are included in the method for use by the 
predictor as desired or required. 


Detailed Description 
The wind vector plot.—The plot is made 
as an overlay to an appropriate map scale. 
The plot begins at any convenient point. 
Successive vectors for each wind layer are 


























laid off from the downwind end of the 
preceding vector, starting with the lowest 
wind layer and working upward. The di- 
rection of each vector is the same as the 
wind direction for that layer; the length 
of the vector is the product of the wind 
speed and the factor presented in Figure 
1. The product of speed and this factor 
gives a distance in miles which is plotted 
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as the proper map distance. The factors 
in Figure 1 are proportional to the time 
of fall through the layers for a standard 
particle which require three hours to fall 
from 36,000 feet to the ground. The end 
of each vector is labeled by the height of 
the top of the layer it represents, in thou- 
sands of feet. The height of the tropopause 
is marked and labeled T. 








Wind layer (feet) Multiply wind speed by 

From To 
0 6,000 0.61 
6,000 12,000 0.55 
12,000 18,000 0.50 
18,000 24,000 0.47 
24,000 30,000 0.44 
30,000 36,000 0.42 
36,000 42,000 0.40 
42,000 48,000 0.38 
48,000 54,000 0.36 
54,000 60,000 0.35 
60,000 66,000 0.34 
66,000 72,000 0.34 
72,000 78,000 0.33 
78,000 84,000 0.33 
84,000 90,000 0.32 
90,000 96,000 0.32 
96,000 102,000 0.31 
102,000 108,000 0.31 
108,000 114,000 0.30 
114,000 120,000 0.30 








Figure 1. Weighting factors for use in preparing fallout wind plots 


For example, assume that the following meteorological data has been received: 








Altitude layer Wind direction Wind speed 
(thousands of feet) (degrees) (MPH) 
0-6 070 10 
6-12 080 15 
12-18 090 20 
18-24 100 15 
24-30 110 10 
30-36 130 10 
36-42 160 15 
42-48 180 15 
48-54 200 20 
54-60 210 15 
Tropopause: 40,000 feet. 
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The wind vector plot would then be as 
shown in Figure 2. 
Height lines.—Lines are drawn from 
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ground zero to each 6,000-foot altitude 
point on the wind vector plot. This com- 
pletes the fallout wind plot. 
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FIGURE 2. WIND VECTOR PLOT 
Height of cloud 

Yield Top Bottom Radius 
(KT) Feet Meters Feet Meters (Meters) 
0.5 9,000 2,700 7,000 2,100 700 
1 11,000 3,300 8,000 2,400 900 
2 15,000 4,600 12,000 3,700 1,200 
5 23,000 7,000 18,000 5,500 1,700 
10 27,000 8,200 22,000 6,700 2,300 
20 33,000 10,000 27,000 8,200 3,100 
50 41,000 12,500 32,000 9,800 4,600 
100 48,000 14,600 36,000 11,000 6,100 
200 56,000 17,000 39,000 12,000 8,000 
500 62,000 19,000 43,000 13,000 12,000 
1,000 69,000 21,000 47,000 14,500 16,000 
2,000 75,000 23,000 49,000 15,000 22,000 
5,000 90,000 27,000 53,000 16,000 29,000 

















Figure 3. Cloud dimensions 
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Cloud top height and radius.—The cloud 
top height is marked on the fallout wind 
plot. The cloud top height and radius are 
determined as follows: 

1. When the yield is known or can be 
estimated in any way, the cloud top height 
and radius are taken from Figure 3. 
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3. Measured cloud diameter 6.3 kilo- 
meters (radius, 3.15 kilometers). 

The wind vector plot would then appear 
as indicated in Figure 4. 

Effective wind speed.—To determine the 
effective wind speed, on the wind vector 
plot measure the straight line distance 
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FIGURE 4. MODIFIED WIND VECTOR PLOT 








2. When the cloud top height and radius 
can be measured, these values will be used. 

As an example, assume the following 
information: 

1. Nuclear weapon burst on the surface, 
yield unknown. 

2. Measured height of cloud: 33,000 feet. 


from the point representing ground zero 
to the point representing the cloud top. 
Multiply this distance (in miles) by two, 
and divide by the number of vectors (be- 
tween ground zero and top of cloud). The 
resulting number is the effective wind 
speed in miles per hour. If only a portion 
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of a vector is involved, include it as though 
it were a whole vector. 

Modification of height lines.—All height 
lines (up to and including that of the cloud 
top) are shortened or extended to a length 
that is the product of the original length 
and a multiplying factor. The factor to 
be used is found in Figure 5. It is depend- 
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sumed to be a surface burst. If the yield 
is unknown, a yield is assumed based on 
operational experience and known enemy 
capability. When the weapon is_ burst 
above the height shown in Figure 5, the 
weapon is presumed to produce no fallout 
of military significance. 

In this example the effective wind speed 


la body of table reed appropriate height of burst breckets (in meters): on top line of same column, read yield weighting factor 


oO 0.25 5 0.50 Ww 


3 [33-16 15-6 
6-0 
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1.90 2.00 2.50 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 


Figure 5. Yield weighting factors 


ent on the weapon yield and the effective 
wind speed. To find this factor, enter Fig- 
ure 5, with the yield and effective wind 
speed (in first vertical column) ; move hor- 
izontally to the right to the proper height 
of burst; move vertically to the top of the 
table and read the appropriate factor. If 
the height of burst is unknown, it is as- 


is determined to be 12 miles an hour. Since 
the yield is unknown but the height of the 
cloud top and cloud radius are known, the 
yield can be estimated to be 20 kilotons 
(Figure 3). The yield weighting factor is 
then determined to be two (Figure 5). 
Preliminary envelope.—The preliminary 
envelope is represented by the outermost 
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FIGURE 6. FINAL ENVELOPE 























FIGURE 7. SIGNIFICANCE OF ANGULAR VARIABILITY 
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lines (perimeter of the plot as a whole) 
after the following action is completed: a 
line is drawn from ground zero to the end 
of the first modified height line; from there 
to the end of the second; from there to the 
end of the third, and so on, until the end 
of the last height line is reached; then 





from there back to ground zero. 

Final envelope——The final envelope is 
drawn one cloud radius outside of the pre- 
liminary envelope. The envelope should in- 
clude all lines just drawn and all height 
lines. The plot will then be as shown in 
Figure 6. 
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Angular Variability 

Determination.—The angular variabil- 
ity applicable to a fallout prediction is de- 
termined as follows: 

1. Determine the angles between the 
cloud top height lines of the current plot 
and of each past plot for the preceding six 
hours. The same cloud top height must be 
used in determining the cloud top height 
lines to be compared. 

2. Select the largest angle obtained in 
1, above. This will be the angular variabil- 
ity for the current prediction unless it is 
less than 10 degrees, in which case 10 de- 
grees is used as the angular variability. 

3. The angular variability is stated as 
plus or minus the angle determined in 2, 
above. 

Significance of angular variability.—The 
final envelope, oriented on the current wind 
plot, represents the most probable location 
and boundary of the outer limit of mili- 
tarily significant fallout. 

To account for possible shifts in the di- 
rection of winds with the passage of time 
(and to account for errors in wind meas- 
urement), the final envelope is rotated 
around ground zero as a center through 
an angle equal to the angular variability, 
first on one side of its original position, 
then on the other side. 

Thus although the size and shape of the 
final envelope does not change, it is opera- 
tionally significant that it may be oriented 
anywhere within one angular variability 
on either side of the current wind plot. 
Figure 7 illustrates the significance of an- 
gular variability. 

Arrival time of fallout—The time of 
arrival of fallout may be estimated as 
follows, preferably on an overlay sepa- 
rate from the fallout plot itself. 

This procedure will give the time of ar- 
rival of a nominal size particle from the 
center of the cloud. The calculation is based 
on the data in Figure 8 which gives fall 
times from various altitudes for a particle 
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with a fall rate of about 12,000 feet/hour 
in the lower 36,000 feet. 











, : Height at which 
Arrival time fallout originates 
(hours after 

burst) (feet) (meters) 

0 0 0 
1 10,000 3,050 
2 22,000 6,700 
3 36,000 11,000 
4 52,000 15,800 
5 69,000 21,000 
6 87,000 26,500 
7 107,000 32,600 
8 127,000 38,800 
9 147,000 45,800 














Figure 8. Fallout arrival times 


1. By visual interpolation along the 
wind vectors of the wind vector plot, de- 
termine points corresponding to the heights 
listed in Figure 8. The greatest height 
which should be plotted is that which first 
exceeds the cloud height. Label each height 
point thus obtained with the arrival time 
corresponding to it. 

2. Draw a line from each height point 
to ground zero. 

3. Divide each line drawn in 2, above, 
into a number of equal segments equal to 
the arrival time at its end. The dividing 
points between these segments represent 
times of arrival of 0, 1, 2, .. . hours 
after the detonation, starting with zero at 
ground zero. 

4. To obtain times of arrival at more 
distant points, extend each line and mark 
off, on the extension, segments equal to 
those determined in 3, above. 

5. Connect all points representing the 
same time of arrival. 

If the time of arrival from the leading 
edge of the cloud is desired, draw a new 
line parallel to each line 6btained in sub- 
paragraph 5, above, and a distance of one 
cloud radius farther from ground zero. 
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The arrival time overlay will be as shown 
in Figure 9. 

The arrival time overlay then is used in 
conjunction with the fallout envelope to 
show the entire picture of the predicted 
area of fallout. 


Optional Refinements 
The following refinements may be made 
in the basic fallout prediction method: 
Determination of a line of maximum in- 
tensity.—Since the intensities are not uni- 
form throughout the area inclosed by the 
fallout plot, it sometimes is valuable to 
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zero from the original arrival time lines. 

Airborne activity and rainout.—Air- 
craft may become contaminated by air- 
borne activity anywhere in the angular 
sector containing the fallout wind plot 
and extended laterally by one cloud radius. 
Aircraft also may become contaminated 
throughout an adjacent area through 
which radioactive particles originating at 
higher altitudes fall before reaching the 
ground. This area can be predicted in the 
same manner except that the wind vector 
plot is prepared by working from the cloud 
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have a predicted hot line. In many cases 
the hot line can be approximated by plot- 
ting a line from ground zero to the point 
on the fallout wind plot that defines the 
altitude from the surface to a height three- 
quarters of the way from the ground to 
the top of the cloud. This method of de- 
termining the hot line is most valid for 
yields above 100 kilotons. For lower yield 
weapons it is less accurate. 

Prediction of probable time of ending 
of fallout—To predict the probable time 
of ending of fallout, proceed as in deter- 
mining the time of arrival, with the excep- 
tion that the time of ending contours is 
drawn one cloud radius toward ground 





top to the ground, rather than from the 
ground to the cloud top. Aircraft passing 
through either of these areas may become 
contaminated. 

Conclusion 


An understanding of the Army predic- 
tion system of fallout together with the 
immediate dissemination of the fallout plot 
in accordance with existing standing op- 
erating procedure can materially alleviate 
the situation stated at the beginning of 
this article. It will answer many of the 
commander’s questions and allow him to 
plan his operations in such a manner that 
fallout will have the minimum effect on 
the accomplishment of the mission. 














Lieutenant Colonel Anthony L. Wermuth, /nfantry 
Student, United States Army War College 














ee and well-led in- 
fantry doesn’t bunch up. Conversely, one 
always hopes that enemy infantry isn’t 
trained well enough; that it hasn’t enough 
good leaders; and that it will, sooner or 
later, mass within range of direct-fire 
weapons. In the nuclear era a great deal 
of ingenuity will be devoted to devising 
ways to make the enemy concentrate with- 
out doing it ourselves. 

For several years much of the specula- 
tion about how a unit will fight on the 
nuclear battlefield has belabored the ne- 
cessity of creating a profitable nuclear 
target. We have to make the enemy mass, 
we are assured, and after we do that we 
have to move fast ourselves. That is to 
say, that a unit which normally will be 





in a dispersed formation will be able to 
stay dispersed while the enemy unit is 
forced to mass. Causing, or at least observ- 
ing, his unwise move, we explode a nu- 
clear round on him. In order to cause fur- 
ther devastation and exploit the nuclear 
attack, we concentrate our infantry. And 
then, having chewed up the survivors of 
the nuclear blast, we rapidly disperse our 
forces again to avoid presenting a nuclear 
target of our own. 

As far as troop targets are concerned, 
only massed troops, it is said, make it eco- 
nomically worthwhile to expend a nuclear 
round. This will not, of course, preclude 
using one anyway should a mission make 
it militarily, if not economically, worth- 
while. While the size of the unit that 


There have been many methods advanced to cause the enemy to mass his 
troops and thus provide a nuclear target, but the one most calculated 
to achieve this objective is infantry and its direct-fire weapons 
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makes the expenditure worthwhile may 
move down the scale (battle group, com- 
pany, platoon) as nuclear weapons become 
more plentiful, it probably can be expected 
for years to come that the dollar-cost of 
such weapons will preclude their being 
expended lavishly. 

Therefore, for the same period, the re- 
quirement to force the enemy to mass 
probably will continue to be valid. But how 
to cause this? Obstacles? Minefields? Ar- 
tillery? All of these, and others, given the 
right circumstances can force the enemy 
to mass. All of them complement each 
other. 

Primary Means 

It is contended here that the primary 
means of making an armed force mass is 
massed infantry. It has been said that on 
the nuclear battlefield ground in itself will 
be unimportant; however, this claim is 
suspect. It may be true concerning many 
pieces of ground, but in that general sense 
the assertion always has been true. It is 
important, however, to identify what piece 
of ground. Great installations such as 
cities cannot be moved, nuclear age or not; 
and ground which is essential to the de- 
fense of such key points will be important 
and may have to be held. 





Lieutenant Colonel Anthony L. Wermuth 
was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1940, and holds a 
Master of Arts degree from Columbia 
University. His military assignments in- 
clude duty as battalion commander and G3 
of the Southern Landing Force on Kiska 
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of English at West Point; Headquarters, 
USAREUR, and Headquarters, European 
Command; Assistant Secretary General 
Staff, Office of the Chief of Staff, Depart- 
ment of the Army; Plans Division, Office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G3; and 
command of the 2d Battle Group, 12th 
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to the MILITARY REVIEW, his most recent 
articles have been “How Much Constitutes 
a Trend?” (January 1957), and “Can’t 
Live Without Them” (February 1959). He 
is now a student at the U. S. Army War 
College. 
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To defend and hold specific ground still 
will require that men be placed on it or 
near enough to control it at crucial times. 
We might as well face the fact that seldom 
will we be able to drop a nuclear round 
on an enemy before we mass our own 
forces. It will become necessary in certain 
circumstances to mass ourselves in order 
to make the enemy mass. 

Actually, there are two major elements 
that force massing: time, and small arms 
fire. All the other ways discussed from 
time to time will not in themselves force 
massing. In order to work, they must be 
harnessed with the time element. For ex- 
ample, it is often set forth that a narrow 
defile, manmade or natural, or an obstacle 
such as a river will force troops to mass. 
However, if they have time, this it not true 
since they can go around the obstacle in 
dispersed formation, however difficult the 
going may be. They can also proceed 
through the defile or over the river in 
small numbers or groups, even single file, 
if need be, and thus pass the obstacle with- 
out massing. As a practical matter, of 
course, units seldom have time to proceed 
single file on any kind of battlefield; yet 
it should be realized that it is the added 
demand of time, not only the obstacle it- 
self, that accomplishes whatever massing 
may be forced. 

Similarly, if there is a reasonable allot- 
ment of time and the obstacle is unde- 
fended by small arms, any obstacle can be 
overcome, or destroyed, or removed, or 
penetrated, or crossed by troops who need 
not mass to effect their passage. 

If the obstacle is defended only by ar- 
tillery, troops certainly do not need to mass 
to pass through it. The general effect of 
artillery is to make troops disperse, not 
mass. They certainly can pass through it, 
for artillery cannot deny ground to troops 
willing to pay the price of passage. Some 
proportion will always get through; no 
experienced artilleryman would assert 
otherwise. 
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Radiological Contamination 

One especially effective form of denial 
is possible through radiological contami- 
nation, in the special sense that, unlike a 
river or chasm or other obstacle where 
passage, although enormously difficult, 
might still be possible, contaminated 
ground cannot be passed over (with ground 
contact) at all. To be sure, some means of 
passing over such areas in dispersed for- 
mations or in vehicles may someday be de- 
veloped. In the meantime, however, it can 
be agreed that contaminated areas con- 
stitute effective barriers to troop passage, 
and hence are inducements to concentrate 
in order to get through whatever corridors 
are set up through the contaminated areas. 
There would be no way to “go around” 
them, no matter how much time one had. 
As understood today, however, radiologi- 
cal contamination is likely to be a two- 
edged sword, to hurt the user as well as 
his target; in any event, it does not ap- 
pear likely to be used very freely or often. 

One cannot ignore the tactic by which 
the enemy, instead of going through or 
around our position, will go through the 
air over the position. A genuine possibil- 
ity, obviously, but requiring conditions 
such as the proper aircraft, good weather, 
and success despite ground and air fire. 
Undoubtedly, if the enemy has this means 
available, he will use it. But what if he 
can’t? What if the air is uninhabitable for 
manned aircraft? 

In order to force massing, all of the fore- 
going means have to be teamed up with 
either time—in the sense of limited time— 
or defense by small arms. But even the 
urgency of limited time is relative, and 
often is an artificially imposed requirement 
—“artificial” in that someone up the line 
may have said, “I want it done in four 
days,” instead of six days. However, there 
is nothing artificial about the direct fire 
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of massed small arms. Generally speaking, 
a defense featuring heavy-volume direct 
fire cannot be coped with short of massing, 
and the enemy’s massing enables him in 
turn to mass his direct fire in large volume 
as the indispensable countermeasure. The 
winner, given equal strength, is the side 
that used the fire and supporting weapons 
to best advantage. Hence we are enabled 
to say that the means most likely to force 
the enemy to mass is simply infantry. In 
the ideal situation our defensive massing 
will not be concentrated enough for the 
enemy to expend a nuclear round, but will 
be enough to force the enemy to a degree 
of concentrated massing that will warrant 
our expenditure of a nuclear round. 


Conclusion 


No weapon fire can compare in accuracy 
with infantry fire. No greater effect per 
pound of conventional firepower can be 
accomplished by any other means than 
that achieved by infantry weapons in the 
hands of flexible, determined infantry. In 
order to bring to bear a high volume of 
direct fire, you’ll have to mass enough of 
your own infantry to deliver that volume 
of fire although the massing required al- 
ways will be several degrees less for the 
defender than for the attacker. Each di- 
rect fire round performs the same function 
as a platform guard, shoving and com- 
pressing more and more people into a tar- 
get subway train. But then you have it; 
if you mass your dug-in infantry so as to 
bring large volumes of direct fire to bear 
in the accurate fashion that only infantry 
can achieve, there’s no way for the other 
side to avoid massing. 

And while our defending troops are more 
dispersed and protected than his, a nu- 
clear target has been created by infantry, 
the indispensable battlefield element, to- 
day or tomorrow. 




















“FOLLOW ME” 
United States Army Infantry School 


“Close with the enemy, destroy or capture him, and occupy the ground.” 
This is the mission of the American infantryman who goes forward day and 
night, regardless of weather and terrain, until it is completed. 


He is the vanguard of freedom as he advances. Although the might of the 
Nation and all the Armed Forces are behind him, there is no one in front but 
the enemy. The foxholes of the infantry mark the battleline. 


Sos rg 


Material for this article was fur- 
nished by Headquarters United States 
Army Infantry Center, Fort Benning, 
Georgia.—Editor. 


QO, 7 October 1918, when Camp Ben- 
ning was founded as a consolidation of 
three infantry schools then operating at 
widely scattered locations, probably not 
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even the most farsighted military lead- 
ers could envision today’s Fort Benning 
—an installation which has earned the 
title of “the world’s most complete Army 
post.” 


From an original small tent encamp- 
ment, Fort Benning has grown until to- 
day the post encompasses approximately 
182,000 acres or 284 square miles. 
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Fort Benning, Heorgia 
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History 

The first U. S. Infantry School dates 
back to 1826 when the Infantry School 
of Practice opened at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri. This school was discontinued 
two years later when the Indian War in- 
terrupted its scheduled courses. 

Almost 80 years passed until, in 1907, 


’ 






tablished at Camp Perry, Ohio, and a 
Machinegun School at Camp Hancock, 
Georgia. The Infantry School of Arms con- 
tinued to function at Fort Sill. These 
three schools were combined in 1918 to 
form The Infantry School at Fort Benning. 

Following World War I the Depart- 
ment of the Army issued orders that Fort 





Headquarters United States Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia 


Lieutenant General Arthur MacArthur es- 
tablished a School of Musketry at the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey, California. The school 
was moved in 1913 to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 


Benning was to be salvaged. Perhaps, ex- 
cept for the work of the commanding offi- 
cer of the post at that time, that would 
have ended Fort Benning’s history. But 


In keeping with its tradition, the United States Army Infantry School 
continues to fulfill its mission of training leaders in order that 
the infantry may carry out its decisive role in modern warfare 


and its name changed to The Infantry 
School of Arms. 

During World War I Army expansion, 
a Small Arms Firing School was es- 


Major Paul Jones, who received this or- 
der, consulted the dictionary and found 
that the word “salvage” meant “to save.” 
Armed with this definition, he issued or- 
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ders that all buildings be painted to “save” 
them. 

After a meeting of members of the 
Army’s General Staff, it was decided to 
set up a peacetime infantry school at Fort 
Benning. 

In September 1919 the order was issued 
for the complete and final organization 
of The Infantry School as a permanent 
installation. 

During the peaceful years of the twen- 
ties and thirties training at The Infantry 
School was curtailed to such an extent 
that in 1927 there were fewer than 6,000 
officers and enlisted men stationed at Fort 
Benning. Compare this to the more than 
90,000 stationed there in 1945. 

However, during these peaceful years, 
The Infantry School continued to give the 
benefit of its research and developments 
to the men of the infantry, not only in 
tactics and maneuvers to be used in com- 
bat, but also in allied subjects. 


World War II 

With the United States entry into World 
War II, the peacetime role of The Infan- 
try School was suspended and the advanced 
training of infantry officers, which had 
been the primary mission of the school for 
a quarter of a century, although not aban- 
doned entirely, was temporarily curtailed. 
The basic training of infantry officers and 
officer candidates became the new mission 
of The Infantry School. In addition, the 
Parachute School was organized at Fort 
Benning at this time. 

In July 1941 The Infantry School 
opened its first officer candidate class. The 
last World War II class was graduated 
on 9 December 1946. During that period 
The Infantry School graduated 66,141 
second lieutenants of infantry. 

Shortly after the termination of World 
War II the officer candidate program at 
Fort Benning was discontinued. With the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, however, 
the need for additional junior officers re- 
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sulted in a resumption of this program 
in February 1951. 
Mission 

The mission of The Infantry School is 
to: 

1. Prepare infantry officers and selected 
infantry enlisted personnel to perform 
those duties within reinforced infantry 
regiments which they may be called upon 
to perform in war. The emphasis is placed 
on the art of command. 

2. Qualify officers and enlisted men in 
airborne and ranger tactics and _ tech- 
niques. 

8. Initiate action leading toward the 
formulation of new, and the revision of 
old, infantry, airborne, and ranger doc- 
trine and techniques. 

4. Prepare infantry, airborne, and 
ranger doctrine and techniques. 

5. Accomplish Army-wide and _ cross- 
service understanding of infantry tactics, 
techniques, and operations by providing 
training in limited numbers for members 
of other branches of the Army and other 
components of the Armed Forces. 

6. Provide an Infantry Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps advisor and render 
assistance to the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps program of the Army. 

7. Provide support for such other train- 
ing activities of the Army as may be di- 
rected by the United States Continental 
Army Command. 


Paratroopers 


Fort Benning and paratroopers have 
become synonymous, and rightly so since 
the birth of the US airborne training oc- 
curred at The Infantry School in the sum- 
mer of 1940. 

The concept of parachuting troops into 
combat had its beginning shortly after the 
Army began to use aircraft. Two World 
War I advocates of airborne forces were 
Sir Winston Churchill and the late Briga- 
dier General Billy Mitchell. In 1928 Gen- 
eral Mitchell arranged the first airborne 
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demonstration at Kelly Field, Texas. Rus- 
sia and Germany began airborne training 
in the early 1930’s. However, it was not 
until World War II that the US Army 
adopted such training. 

On 25 April 1940 a test platoon was or- 
ganized at Fort Benning and made a suc- 
cessful jump at Lawson Field in August. 
Following this test the Parachute School, 
forerunner of today’s Airborne Depart- 
ment of The Infantry School, began full- 
scale operations. 

Each month during World War II an 
average of 4,000 qualified paratroopers 
were graduated from Fort Benning’s Para- 
chute School. Since 1940 more than 188,000 
paratroopers have been trained and more 
than one million student jumps made. 

Today, the airborne course consists of 
three weeks of training for enlisted men 
and four weeks for officers and top grade 
noncommissioned officers. During the final 
week of training, five actual jumps are 
required before the trainee qualifies as a 
paratrooper. 

Throughout their history, airborne units 
have been distinguished by their combat 
aggressiveness and high standards of mil- 
itary bearing. These outstanding qualities 
are in keeping with the Airborne Depart- 
ment’s high standards of military train- 
ing, physical conditioning, military dis- 
cipline, and appearance which distinguish 
the airborne soldier. 


Rangers 

Rangers are the Army’s military heirs 
to America’s most rugged soldiers— 
Rogers, Mosby, Marion, and all the other 
leaders whose men fought by stealth and 
courage, 

During World War II, Rangers were 
the first American ground troops to fight 
against Germany by participating in the 
Dieppe Raid. Ranger units spearheaded 
invasions of Africa, Sicily, Salerno, and 
Anzio. Of the 1,500 Rangers in action at 
Cisterna di Latina, only 200 survived. 
With the outbreak of hostilities in Ko- 
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rea, Rangers again were called into bat- 
tle. A Ranger Training Command was or- 
ganized at Fort Benning to turn out 
completely trained Ranger companies. 

However, combat experience indicated 
that there was a better use for the Rangers 
than in special Ranger companies. Grad- 
uates are now sent back to the regular 
infantry unit from which they volunteered. 
Thus instead of units being weakened by 
losing these men, they are strengthened 
when these same men—Ranger trained— 
return for regular duty. 

Ranger training at Fort Benning—a 
seven-week course for qualified volunteer 
officers and noncommissioned officers—is 
perhaps the Army’s most rigorous, highly 
concentrated training program. Students 
must embody brain, brawn, and courage 
to complete the course which is taught in 
three training areas: Fort Benning’s roll- 
ing hills, northwest Florida’s swamplands, 
and North Georgia’s mountains. 

The primary purpose of the Ranger De- 
partment is to produce tough, realistically 
trained leaders of small units, especially 
for patrol and raid-type missions. To do 
this the department has devised an exact- 
ing program which stresses the art of liv- 
ing, working, and fighting in small teams. 
Training emphasis is placed on mental 
alertness, physical conditioning, and sur- 
vival know-how. 


The Allied Training Program 

There are peoples all over the world 
who are firmly on our side with their 
minds and hearts. They will gladly be on 
our side with their muscles as well, pro- 
vided we go to the trouble of getting them 
started with their training and equipment. 

This statement by General James A. 
Van Fleet, former U. S. Eighth Army 
commander in Korea, could well serve as 
the philosophy behind one of The Infantry 
School’s most important and far-reaching 
activities—training officers and a few 
highly qualified enlisted men from the 
armies of our allies. 
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The Allied Liaison Section, Office of the 
Director of Instruction, is the over-all co- 
ordinator of the allied students and assists 
in helping them become oriented quickly. 
This assistance includes furnishing inter- 
preters for examinations, arranging for 
additional instruction, and handling per- 
sonal problems and other administrative 
activities. 

Begun more than two decades ago on 
a “good neighbor” basis with certain 
Latin American countries, the Allied 
Training Program at Fort Benning now 
trains about 800 officers from 30 different 
nations each year. 

Future America will owe a debt of 
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gratitude to yesterday’s and today’s of- 
ficers and men of The Infantry School 
whose vision and persistent effort created 
this center of instruction where the les- 
sons of war are illustrated in comprehen- 
sive exercises according to the funda- 
mentally correct doctrines of combat. 

Today, the U. S. Army Infantry School 
continues to set the pace, fulfilling its mis- 
sion of training leaders in order that the 
infantry may continue to carry out its 
decisive role in modern warfare. 

The following official United States 
Army photographs indicate the scope of 
activities conducted at the school. 
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“FOLLOW ME”—UNITED STATES ARMY INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Eiler Hall is used by the school’s Field Engineering Committee 
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Post Chapel and Doughboy Stadium 
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Troop Housing at Fort Benning 





“FOLLOW ME”—UNITED STATES ARMY INFANTRY SCHOOL 


A class of infantry officer candidates receiving instructions 
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An infantryman using a flamethrower on a tank hull during a training exercise 





“FOLLOW ME”—UNITED STATES ARMY INFANTRY SCHOOL 


RE Pa NS TH nS 


Above left, students at the U. S. Army Infantry School training on the 4.2 mortar. 
Above right, 80-mm mortar training also is received by students at Fort Benning. 


Below, troops crossing an aluminum floating footbridge during training exercises. 








Above, infantrymen in a rubber boat crossing one of the many streams used in training 
at Fort Benning. Below left, 34-foot mock training tower used in basic airborne train- 
ing. Below right, Basic Airborne Course student practicing on swing landing trainer. 
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Basic Airborne Course students training on the 250-foot tower 
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A montage of airborne training at Fort Benning, Georgia 


Ranger students crossing a stream on patrol 





“FOLLOW ME”—UNITED STATES ARMY INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Above, Ranger students learning to cross streams with ropes at the jungle and amphibious 
camp operated by the U. S. Army Infantry School in Florida. Below left, rappelling is 
one of the techniques of mountain climbing taught at the Ranger mountain camp in 
North Georgia. Below right, Ranger students in hand-to-hand combat training at Benning. 
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\ \ AR need not be a conflict of arms! 


The conditions prevailing since World 
War II, exclusive of the periods of armed 
conflict, generally have been called cold 
war and had all the earmarks of a war, 
except for actual fighting. The period was 
characterized by a struggle between the 
Communist bloc led by the USSR, and the 
West led by the United States. The object 
of the struggle was to gain the support of 
the people and the governments of those 
nations belonging to the opposite camp, or 
of those nations remaining uncommitted. 
Political, economic, and _ psychological 
methods were used in the cold war to gain 
an advantage. 

The possibility exists prominently that 


Communist nonmilitary aggression may 
become so threatening to the security of 
the free world that the latter may be 
forced to react in a manner that military 
action would become unavoidable. The di- 
viding line between cold war and military 
action is fairly clear but easily tripped 
over. The degree of determination to resist 
decrees whether cold war will lead to hot 
war. 

The hot variety of war can be considered 
in different categories, from limited to gen- 
eral. Types of weapons used (conventional 
and different types and yields of nu- 
clear weapons), geographical restraints 
observed, types and numbers of forces em- 
ployed, and objectives sought—all these 


To carry out the strategic concept of preventing limited war, or success- 
fully waging such war wherever it may occur, the US must develop a 


triservice force highly trained and capable of immediate commitment 
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criteria are applicable to a categorizing of 
wars. When no restrictions are observed, 
total war exists. When restrictions are ob- 
served, whether by public declaration or 
through tacit consent between the parties 
involved, limited war exists. 


Limited War 

For purposes of this discussion, limited 
war will be considered one in which the 
objectives sought by either side are lim- 
ited. If it becomes apparent to one side 
that its objective cannot be attained, it 
may be either prepared to accept defeat 
or relax the self-imposed limitations on its 
objectives. To be limited the conflict must 
be aimed clearly at an objective other than 
the existence of the enemy state or its form 
of government. The temptation may arise 
for the victor to exploit military success 
in a limited war, materially change the ob- 
jective, and eventually threaten the very 
existence of the loser. In the nuclear age 
such a temptation is most dangerous be- 
cause the West’s major. antagonist of this 
era will, under any circumstances, main- 
tain his massive retaliatory capability in 
reserve. This he is likely to employ only 
when survival of his government and na- 
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tion is at stake or to initiate a surprise 
general war. 

Selectivity in the application of force is 
the most prominent characteristic of lim- 
ited war. Land forces possess the best fa- 
cility for graduating, to the degree re- 
quired, the amount of force applied. The 
type and size of the forces employed—from 
infantry patrols to corps of armored divi- 
sions—the type and yields of weapons used 
—from rifles to missiles with nuclear war- 
heads—the tactics applied—from harass- 
ing raids to deep penetrations—and the 
volume of support from other services—all 
of these afford the land forces a long and 
finely graduated scale of force application 
for limited war. 

The brief history of the nuclear age sup- 
ports the thesis that limited wars are more 
likely to occur than general war. The cold 
war which began after World War II has 
been interrupted by several instances of 
Communist aggression with limited objec- 
tives. Such aggression occurred even dur- 
ing the period when the United States 
alone possessed a capability to deliver nu- 
clear weapons at great ranges. Although 
the Soviets refrained from direct and open 
involvement in the conflicts, their behind 
the scenes participation was apparent. 
Since there is no end in sight to Soviet 
expansionist desires and, therefore, to the 
cold war, the threat of limited war will 
remain an instrument of Soviet policy. 


Soviet Nuclear Diplomacy 

The nuclear diplomacy of the Soviets 
might be taken as an indication that they 
are prepared to initiate global war. How- 
ever, as long as they retain the initiative 
in the international power game through 
their political philosophy, they can afford 
to resort to nuclear diplomacy, knowing 
full well that the free world will not react 
to words with arms. There is little doubt 
that the dread of nuclear devastation 
exists worldwide. Soviet leaders themselves 
are subject to this fear from among their 
own people. No conceivable advantage can 
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accrue to them if they initiate general war 
which would destroy much of the United 
States and, in retaliation, much of the 
USSR. 

For the foreseeable future, however, be- 
cause of communism’s aggressive aims the 
free world is faced with the possibility of 
limited war. The United States, therefore, 
must develop a strategic concept which 
will help to prevent limited wars whenever 
possible and to deal with them decisively 
when they occur. 

All Communist military aggression dur- 
ing the cold war years has been primarily 
by land forces, such as in Greece, Indo- 
china, and Korea. The principal reaction 
of the free world in all these instances was 
the employment of countering land forces 
supported by naval and air forces as re- 
quired. Land forces will, under all foresee- 
able conditions, continue to be the prime 
instrument of attaining Communist lim- 
ited war objectives, and countering land 
forces will, therefore, remain the prime 
means of response by the West. In limited 
war the relative importance of land forces 
is materially greater from the outset than 
in general war where air forces predomi- 
nate in the early stages. 

The majority of the likely areas of Com- 
munist aggression lie at the fringes of the 
Iron Curtain in the Middle and Far East. 
In these areas the Communists can employ 
readily the numerically superior standing 
land forces at their disposal. In order to 
be assured of successful operations against 
such forces, the free world must maintain 
a capability for meeting such aggression 
promptly with land forces supported ap- 
propriately by air and naval elements as 
required by the situation. Not only must 
there be a sliding scale of deployable 
forces, but their fire support, the depth 
of their reinforcements, and the extent of 
their tactical and strategic air support 
also must be readily adjustable. 

The initiation of nuclear warfare by the 
free world should be undertaken only for 
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defensive purposes. Many considerations 
govern the use of nuclear weapons. One of 
lesser import is that the Communists may 
be expected to make propaganda capital 
of the initiation of nuclear warfare by the 
West. However, the employment of nu- 
clear weapons in a defensive role would 
largely vitiate Communist exploitation of 
a propaganda theme. 


Ground Force Deterrence 

The effectiveness of land forces in deter- 
ring aggression lies in the clear under- 
standing by the antagonist that the forces 
exist, that they will be employed, and that 
their employment would enjoy full popu- 
lar support. In order for a deterrent force 
to be effective it must, according to Henry 
A. Kissinger in his Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy, “pose risks which will 
seem... out of proportion to any gains.” 
Even if by the sheer weight of mass land 
forces the Communists could gain a lim- 
ited objective in a limited war, the losses 
inflicted upon them in men, matériel, and 
in prestige must be so severe that they 
clearly outweigh the gains of the objec- 
tives attained. 

A significant aspect of having forces im- 
mediately available is that the presence 
of United States troops so far has con- 
sistently deterred Communist overt ag- 
gression. The Communists have attacked 
only in places where no United States 
troops were stationed or where the United 
States had indicated or implied she would 
not intervene. With the fear of general 
war, linked with limited war in the minds 
of the statesmen of the world, the actual 
presence of United States troops or their 
immediate availability is a strong deter- 
rent to Soviet attack. Satellite countries 
also will act with significantly more re- 
straint when US forces are on the ground 
or can be expected to intervene in a min- 
imum of time. 

It is difficult to establish the precise size 
of land forces needed as a successful de- 
terrent to limited war. A valid available 
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measure is the Korean war experience 
when the United States employed up to 
eight Army divisions and one Marine di- 
vision alongside 21 allied divisions. The 
initial United States commitment was lim- 
ited to elements of one division. The build- 
up of United States forces was so slow 
that almost the entire Korean Peninsula 
was overrun by the enemy. The immedi- 
ately available forces were of critical sig- 
nificance. The size of such forces should 
be sufficient that together with the forces 
of the nation under attack they can con- 
tain that attack until additional forces 
can be deployed to win the war. 


Organization 

In order to attain a strong deterrent 
stature needed to defeat any limited Com- 
munist aggression, the United States must 
develop a force for that specific purpose. 
The designation of the Strategic Army 
Corps (STRAC), from which the slogan 
“Skilled, Tough, Ready Around the Clock” 
is derived, is a positive step toward this 
goal. However, it is believed that this 
force would be better able to discharge the 
vital functions envisaged for it if it were 
triservice in design. The force eventually 
should consist of six Army divisions or- 
ganized into two corps so that provision 
would be made for a two-pronged aggres- 
sion—a likely and logical Communist tac- 
tic. Navy and Air Force forces must be a 
part of the force to give it the necessary 
support, both for lift to the area of con- 
flict as well as for combat support in the 
area. 

This triservice force should be estab- 
lished prior to making a public announce- 
ment to the effect that the US Counter- 
aggression Force (USCAF) has _ been 
created. 

To attain maximum effectiveness, the 
elements of all three services making up 
USCAF should be either permanently as- 
signed, or at least earmarked for limited 
war. In this way the US would possess a 
limited war force comparable to the Stra- 
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tegic Air Command. Joint planning, joint 
training, and joint maneuvers would be 
conducted and close coordination in tac- 
tical and logistical matters would result. 

A joint command structure is needed 
which would allow the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to designate USCAF as a JCS joint 
task force. Since the Army’s land forces 
would be the primary ingredient of the 
USCAF, the Army should be designated 
as executive agent. 

The USCAF elements should receive 
such. special training, equipment, and at- 
tachments as the world situation dictates 
from time to time. In addition to being a 
military weapon, the USCAF thus could 
become a potent policy instrument for the 
handling of US foreign affairs. If, for ex- 
ample, the Middle East begins to look like 
the most likely area for Communist sub- 
version and military activity, the US Gov- 
ernment can announce publicly that US- 
CAF has been directed to equip and train 
for operation in hot desert country. 

The land forces must possess a full 
range of fire support capabilities. Conven- 
tional artillery must exist side by side 
with weapons capable of delivering frac- 
tional to large-yield nuclear weapons. 
The knowledge that US land forces are 
equipped to deliver such fires will add sig- 
nificantly to USCAF’s deterrent effect. 
Air Force and Navy aerial support ele- 
ments must habitually be with USCAF 
to provide strategic and deep tactical fire 
support to the land forces, if needed. 


Airlift Essential 

Much of the effectiveness of the USCAF 
depends on its prompt availability in any 
theater of operations. In the event of local 
aggression and in order to enable the Army 
to place strong initial forces on the ground, 
airlift should be available to USCAF. This 
airlift should be sufficient to lift combat 
elements of two divisions plus the neces- 
sary support units. Sealift to carry the 
balance of the two division forces must be 
on hand promptly. The required lift for 
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resupply, and the transportation of addi- 
tional division forces, as required, must 
be readily available for assembly within 
10 to 15 days after the initial elements 
have been dispatched. 

Prompt employment of USCAF would 
be greatly expedited by prestockage of cer- 
tain supplies and equipment in selected 
areas of the world. Such prestockage 
would be further evidence of US determi- 
nation to resist aggression. 

Elements of USCAF which would be de- 
ployed first must be in a high state of 
readiness. Not only is this a challenge to 
training, but difficult personnel problems 
also must be solved. The units must be up 
to required strength levels at all times, 
with all personnel qualified and eligible 
for overseas shipment. This is particularly 
difficult when shrinking personnel ceilings 
require tactical units to perform many 
extraneous, administrative missions. Main- 
taining a high level of readiness also ef- 
fects the morale of a unit. The personnel 
must be so indoctrinated that the need for 
the intense and repeated unilateral and 
joint training exercises is ever apparent. 
The troops must appreciate that they con- 
tribute significantly to the security of the 
United States. Education and information 
services must keep the units abreast of 
world developments and alert to the ever- 
shifting directions and levels of Commu- 
nist aggression, military or otherwise. 

It is conceivable that USCAF forces 
would be deployed in full, or that elements 
would be employed in several places simul- 
taneously. Whenever the primary deter- 
rent land forces and supporting Navy and 
Air Force elements are thus committed, 
Reserve component elements of all three 
services must be so organized as to be 
capable of reconstituting an appropriate 
reserve. Plans must be developed for the 
mobilization of balanced triservice forces 
whose composition closely resembles that 
of. USCAF. These units should enjoy a 
high priority within the Reserve establish- 
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ment in terms of personnel, equipment, 
and training. Eventually, designated Re- 
serve component elements should plan and 
train together, similar to the active ele- 
ment of USCAF. 


Obstacles 

Many obstacles exist to the establish- 
ment of a US force of the type proposed. 
With present Army force levels it is not 
possible to form a six division force and 
maintain existing overseas commitments. 
An Army manpower level of at least one 
million men must be attained to establish 
USCAF, maintain overseas forces, and 
continue all other existing commitments. 

A national educational program must be 
undertaken to convince the people of the 
United States that a force such as USCAF 
is an essential tool for the free world. In 
addition to influencing domestic public 
opinion the United States must win world 
opinion over to the idea of USCAF. Soviet 
propaganda would undoubtedly promptly 
affix the aggressor label to the force. The 
United States can prevent this by drama- 
tizing USCAF as a tool to stop further 
Communist expansion. The best medium 
for ready access to all nations of the world 
is the United Nations. The United States 
has been using the UN frequently and 
habitually for her conduct of international 
relations. 


United Nations Peace Force 

Provisions contained both in the char- 
ter of the United Nations and in the UN’s 
“Uniting for Peace Resolution” of 1951 
call for force contributions by member na- 
tions to maintain international peace and 
security. Strenuous and prolonged efforts 
of various bodies of the UN to create such 
forces have failed primarily as a result of 
the East-West cleavage which seems to 
have prevented agreement on any of the 
major issues since World War II. 

It is proposed that the United States 
offer the USCAF to the United Nations 
for the purpose of assisting in fighting 
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aggression wherever it may occur. The 
language of the US offer must be prepared 
carefully so that it will not commit the 
US to send forces under circumstances 
which are contrary to her best interests. 
As a further safeguard in this respect, 
there is a clause in the “Uniting for Peace 
Resolution” which provides that national 
interests override those of the UN. 

The US must make it clear that all po- 
tential victims of aggression should be 
prepared to defend themselves, and that 
only when their own forces are unable to 
stop and defeat the Communist aggres- 
sion will USCAF be called upon. 

Despite the opposition of the USSR bloc, 
which is bound to arise, the propaganda 
value of such a United States offer is es- 
timated to be so great, particularly among 
the neutral nations of the world, that the 
United States—and along with her the 
entire free world—would gain immeasur- 
ably in prestige and esteem worldwide. 
Quite conceivably, the US offer may be 
accepted in the General Assembly where 


the USSR has no opportunity to exercise 
the veto. UN acceptance of USCAF would 
provide a powerful tool to the United Na- 
tions for maintenance of peace. 


Conclusion 

The cost to the US Government of shift- 
ing emphasis toward forces prepared for 
the most likely form of war—limited war 
—would be significant. However, along 
with the decision to initiate such a pro- 
gram a reevaluation of the entire defense 
program should be made—a reevaluation 
designed to ascertain whether there are 
possible areas where excessive emphasis 
is being placed on preparation for general 
war, which is assessed to be the least likely 
to occur. 

If the threat of the massed Communist 
land forces is clearly presented to the peo- 
ple of the United States, they will see the 
need for and support strong preparations 
for that type of war which the Commu- 
nists most likely will use in their efforts 
to bring on the early downfall of the 
Western World. 





It is of vital importance to the Nation as a whole that the capability be 
maintained for both general and limited war to be deterred if possible and to be 
successfully dealt with if deterrence fails. This capability depends upon the 
combined capabilities of all the Armed Forces. As President Eisenhower has said, 
‘Separate ground, sea, and air warfare is gone forever.’ It follows that to the 
extent that the capability of any one of the Armed Forces might be deficient, to- 


tal capability would be reduced. 
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Coordination of Fire and Maneuver 
On the Nuclear Battlefield 


Major Robert M. Young, Artillery 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


Is PRENUCLEAR days the coordina- 
tion of fire support with maneuver was a 
relatively simple task when compared with 
the problems that will face the commander 
on the nuclear battlefield. The coordina- 
tion problem is more complex, for the com- 
mander must consider the multitudinous 
effects available from supporting weapons 
and coordinate these effects under the in- 
fluence of rapidly changing conditions. 
The commander must be provided with 
measures that will enable him to coordi- 
nate supporting fires with maneuver, ef- 
fectively, instantaneously, and with safety 
to his command. 

Tactical operations on the nuclear battle- 
field will be fluid and conducted from dis- 
persed positions. Ground combat will con- 
tinue to consist of fire and maneuver with 
maximum flexibility the keynote. Offensivé 
operations will be similar to reconnais- 
sance in force—the attacker, utilizing 
small mobile task forces (air or ground), 
will seek the enemy forces, compress them 
into a target, and destroy them by nuclear 
fires. The advance will be made in air and 
ground mobile, multiple, dispersed columns 
with the momentum maintained by fire and 
maneuver. Defensive operations will be 
characterized by the same fluidity and 
oriented upon destroying the enemy by of- 
fensive action. To achieve the required flex- 
ibility and mobility the basic combat units 


will be small mobile forces, with infantry, 
artillery, signal, armor, engineers as re- 
quired, and essential service support. These 
mobile forces will be semi-independent and 
must be capable of operating over extended 
distances with minimum control and sup- 
port by higher headquarters. 

These concepts and principles have been 
accepted and are being used as the basis 
of tactical instruction in the service schools 
and the U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. Despite this acceptance, 
however, these concepts are not completely 
compatible with the existing coordination 
measures. 

Too Much Control 

A multiplicity of antiquated fire coordi- 
nation measures are restricting the initia- 
tive of the commanders and limiting the 
maneuver of their commands. 

Since World War II there has been a 
progressive increase in the number of con- 
trol measures used in the coordination of 
fires and maneuver. The increased range 
of effects introduced by the nuclear weap- 
ons has been recognized by the introduc- 
tion of new control measures. The atomic 
bomb line, the atomic no-fire line, and the 
atomic safety line have been introduced 
as required through the media of service 
schools, command post exercises, and field 
maneuvers. These new measures and their 
definitions are now appearing in doctrinal 


Adoption of the fire coordination area, bounded by a near limit and a 
far limit, will result in more freedom of maneuver and still accomplish 
the degree of control necessary for nuclear battlefield operations 
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COORDINATION OF FIRE AND MANEUVER ON THE NUCLEAR ... 


publications, with different definitions in 
different publications. They have not as 
yet been incorporated into either the 
Dictionary of United States Army Mili- 
tary Terms or the Dictionary of United 
States Military Terms for Joint Usage. 
This results in personnel using terms 
which are not universally accepted with 
a common definition. 

In addition to the terms created to con- 
trol nuclear weapons and their effects, all 
other existing control measures have been 
retained. As a result there now are eight 
separate and distinct lines used to coordi- 
nate fire support with maneuver: 

1. Boundary. 

. No-fire line. 

. Bomb line. 

. Atomic safety line. 

. Atomic no-fire line. 

. Atomic bomb line. 

. Fire coordination line. 
. Limit of advance. 

With these numerous linear coordination 
measures, commanders are faced with the 
impossible task of coordinating fire sup- 
port with maneuver on a fluid, dispersed 
battlefield where only the combatant with 
the most rapid reaction time will survive. 

To overcome the restrictions imposed by 
these linear coordination measures and to 
ensure that the maneuver commanders on 
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the nuclear battlefield are permitted to ex- 
ploit the principal of initiative, the present 
measures of coordination must be adjusted. 

There are two possible courses of action 
to solve this problem. First, retention of 
the present linear concept by eliminating 
certain terms and redefining the remainder 
to incorporate the effects that were con- 
trolled by the eliminated terms. Second, 
adoption of an entirely new concept by 
utilizing an area as the means to coordi- 
nate fires with maneuver. 


Current Control Measures 

Before comparing the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these two 
courses of action, the existing control 
measures should be reviewed. 

1. Boundaries as presently used delin- 
eate area responsibilities. Their influence 
on fire coordination is inherent in this 
assigned responsibility. Commanders as- 
signed an area outlined by boundaries are 
responsible for fire and maneuver in that 
area, recognizing that adjacent units will 
not fire or maneuver within the area with- 
out their approval and coordination. As 
dispersion on the battlefield increases and 
the conduct of military operations becomes 
more decentralized, boundaries may be- 
come less favored as a means of control. 
Within the current timeframe, however, 
and until other satisfactory means of as- 
signing area responsibilities are developed, 
the boundary must continue to be a fire 
coordination measure. 

2. The no-fire line was developed before 
the advent of nuclear weapons. It was de- 
signed to provide the regiment or combat 
command an area forward of its position 
in which control of all fire and maneuver 
could be exercised. The purpose was to 
provide safety to the troops in the area 
and protect them from effects of artillery 
fire delivered by higher or adjacent eche- 
lons. A means for prescribing an area of 
responsibility forward of the battle group 
or combat command is required. The pres- 
ent definitions of the no-fire line partially 
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accomplish this. However, they consider 
only the effects of conventional artillery 
fire and not the effects of nuclear weap- 
ons. The measure used to provide this area 
responsibility must now consider the ef- 
fects of nuclear weapons as well as con- 
ventional artillery fire. This includes not 
only the immediate effects of blast, ther- 
mal, or radiation, but also the creation of 
obstacles by blowdown, fires, dust, or con- 
tamination. 

3. The atomic no-fire line has been in- 
troduced and used in recognition of nu- 
clear weapons and the greater range of 
their effects as an attempt to overcome the 
shortcomings of the no-fire line. However, 
this line recognizes only the immediate ef- 
fect on personnel and matériel and not the 
possible effect on maneuver by the creation 
of an obstacle between the maneuver com- 
mander and his objective. 

4. Bomb lines have been developed to 
provide the ground force commander an 
area forward of his position in which he 
could maneuver freely without coordina- 
tion with the Air Force and without fear 
of being attacked by friendly aircraft. 
They also provided freedom to the Air 
Force in conducting strikes forward of 
the lines without coordination with the 
ground forces. The bomb line considers 
the effect of only high-explosive type 
bombs and has continued in use despite 
the development of nuclear bombs. The 
atomic bomb line has been introduced and 
used in recognition of nuclear weapons 
and their tactical employment. It is an at- 
tempt to provide protection to ground 
forces from the effect of uncoordinated nu- 
clear bomb strikes by the Air Force. It 
provides freedom of maneuver short of 
the line to the ground forces and freedom 
to the Air Force in conducting strikes be- 
yond the line. 

5. The atomic safety line was developed 
to provide, primarily, safety to friendly 
forces and has assumed, through usage, 
the control of fires. The definition con- 
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tained in Field Manual 7-100, “The In- 
fantry Division,” recognizes the use of the 
atomic safety line and the necessity for 
such a line in providing safety to friendly 
forces from the immediate effects of ther- 
mal, blast, and radiation. It properly does 
not consider the effect on maneuver. Em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons on the battle- 
field requires the continued use of a com- 
parable safety control measure. A properly 
designated and defined phase line could 
accomplish the same result without the 
requirement for a specialized term. 

6. The fire coordination line was devel- 
oped by necessity to delineate area respon- 
sibility for and between airborne forces 
and link-up forces. It also is applicable 
and of material assistance to the planning 
of fires for converging ground forces. The 
definitions given, and in use, do not imply 
control over or coordination of the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons. There is a 
continued requirement for a means of es- 
tablishing area responsibility around and 
in front of the link-up force as well as in 
front of two converging ground force units. 

7. The limit of advance as defined in 
Field Manual 7-100, “The Infantry Divi- 
sion,” includes control of fires. The intent 
of providing for troop safety is valid. How- 
ever, it does not recognize the possibility 
of effects across this line. In use, it pre- 
scribes the physical location of a position 
beyond which maneuvering troops should 
not pass. In order to satisfy the safety 
provision, another line is required beyond 
the “limit of advance” line to ensure that 
effects of weapons do not jeopardize the 
safety of troops physically occupying the 
“limit of advance” line. As was the case 
in the “atomic safety line’ a properly 
designated and defined phase line could be 
used in lieu of the “limit of advance” and 
the requirement for another specialized 
term is obviated. 


A schematic portrayal of the employ- 
ment of these various control lines for a 
left flank division is indicated in Figure 1. 
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Change Definitions 
In an attempt to decrease the number 
of control measures presently in use and 
thereby avoid some of the restrictions im- 
posed upon commanders of maneuvering 
units, some proponents are in favor of re- 
taining the present concept by redefinition 
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“bomb line,” and “fire coordination line” 
to include control of effects. As an example 
the new definition for the “no-fire line” 
might be: 

The no-fire line is a line beyond which 
artillery units may fire without prior 
clearance from the unit establishing the 
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SCHEMATIC COMPARISON OF CONTROL MEASURES 
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and elimination of some of the existing 
control measures. 

Retention of the present concept will 
require the continued use of multiple lines 
to coordinate fires and maneuver. The ad- 
vocates of this course of action believe this 
could best be accomplished by eliminating 
the “atomic no-fire line” and “atomic bomb 
line” and redefining the “no-fire line,” 


line, provided the effects of such fire do 
not extend short of the line. 

The redefinition of the “bomb line” and 
“fire coordination line” would be similar 
in that effects would be precluded from 
transgressing the lines. This action would 
leave the following control measures in 
effect: boundary; no-fire line (redefined) ; 
bomb line (redefined) ; atomic safety line; 
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fire coordination line (redefined); and 
limit of advance. A schematic portrayal 
of this concept for an interior division is 
as shown in Figure 1. 

Those who recommend retaining the con- 
cept set forth in this course of action give 
the following as their reasons: first, it 
will require minimal change; second, it 
will continue to emphasize centralized con- 
trol at higher echelons of command; and 
third, it places minimum restriction on 
conventional artillery fires that are fired 
into a division’s area of operations by 
adjacent units, corps, and army artillery. 

It is believed, however, that this con- 
cept has three distinct disadvantages to 
its adoption for employment on the nu- 
clear battlefield: 

First, although the redefined terms will 
control immediate effects, they do not rec- 
ognize or provide for control of lasting 
effects in a unit’s area of operations. As 
an example, a nuclear weapon could be 
employed beyond a unit’s no-fire line, with- 
out coordination, so that the immediate 
effects did not transgress the no-fire line, 
yet the lasting effects of contamination, 
cratering, or blowdown immediately be- 
yond the line could prove an obstacle to 
the unit’s maneuver and impair the ac- 
complishment of its mission. 

Second, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, is the retention of centralized control 
at higher echelons of command. The basic 
premise upon which tactics for the nu- 
clear battlefield are being developed is that 
operations will be conducted by small semi- 
independent mobile forces capable of op- 
erating over extended distances with min- 
imum control and support by higher 
headquarters. To retain centralized control 
at the higher headquarters will restrict the 
application of the principal of initiative 
by the commanders of these semi-inde- 
pendent forces and be tantamount to their 
destruction. 


Third, mutual understanding will be im- 
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paired in the redefining of an existing def- 
inition to increase its scope. 


“Fire Coordination Area” 


To overcome the disadvantages and the 
restrictions imposed by the present linear 
system and the proposed modification 
thereof, the adoption of the “Fire Coordi- 
nation Area” which is an area system com- 
patible with the tactics developed for the 
nuclear battlefield is recommended. 

This proposed concept will provide for 
the creation of a fire coordination area 
forward of or around a division. Higher 
or adjacent units will not fire into this 
area without coordination with the divi- 
sion that established it. The fire coordina- 
tion area would be defined as: “An area 
into which higher or adjacent echelons may 
deliver fire or effects only after coordina- 
tion with the force that established it. Fire 
or effects will not be delivered short of the 
near limit without specific request of the 
establishing unit. Fire or effects may be 
delivered beyond the far limit without 
coordination.” 

The procedure for establishing the fire 
coordination area is as follows. The battle 
group or combat command commander will 
establish the location of the near limit of 
the area in his sector and forward it to 
the division fire support coordination cen- 
ter (FSCC) where it will be coordinated 
with those of other division units and be 
established as the division near limit. The 
far limit will be established by the divi- 
sion FSCC, based upon the division mis- 
sion, and submitted to the corps FSCC 
(tactical operations center (TOC) ) where 
it will be coordinated with the other divi- 
sions across the corps front. (A schematic 
portrayal of this concept for a right flank 
division is shown in Figure 1.) After co- 
ordination of the far limits of the divi- 
sional fire coordination areas, the corps 
FSCC would transmit its location to corps 
artillery units, artillery of the divisions 
of the corps, adjacent corps, and to the 
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APPLICATION OF THE FIRE COORDINATION AREA ON THE DEFENSE 
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APPLICATION OF THE FIRE COORDINATION AREA ON THE OFFENSE 
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’ Army operations center or comparable 
agency. Where possible the trace of the 
near and far limits should follow easily 
identifiable terrain features. 

The depth to which the fire coordination 
area extends into the enemy’s territory 
should be based upon the mission of the 
division which establishes it, and not upon 
the range of the organic fire support 
means. For the defense, the fire coordina- 
tion area might be shallow, thereby per- 
mitting greater centralization of the fire 
control and support at corps level. For the 
offense the depth could extend as much as 
j 40 to 50 miles into the enemy’s territory. 
This would permit the division commander 
to control all maneuver and supporting 
fires, with both immediate and lasting ef- 
fects, between his present position and his 
final objective. The application of the fire 
coordination area is portrayed in Figure 
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2 for the defense and Figure 3 for the 
offense. 
Link-Up Operations 

The fire coordination area also will be 
applicable in amphibious and airborne op- 
erations. Its use during link-up operations 
will provide for elimination of the fire co- 
ordination line. In its application during 
a link-up operation the force in the air- 
head will establish a fire coordination area 
around its position. The link-up force 
moves a fire coordination area ahead of 
its position. Upon merger of the far limits 
of the area of each force, the far limit at 
point of linkup is eliminated and the con- 
trol and coordination of fires within the 
combined areas passes to the commander 
having prearranged responsibility for con- 
trol of fires during actual linkup. Follow- 
ing linkup, the combined forces would es- 
tablish a new fire coordination area based 
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STEP 2. DURING LINKUP 
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upon their mission. A schematic portrayal 
of this application is shown in Figures 4, 
5, and 6. 

While the discussion of the application 
of the fire coordination area concept has 
been limited to divisional size units, this 
does not infer that its application is re- 
stricted to such units. It may be applied 
with equal facility and effectiveness to any 
size independent mobile force such as the 
cavalry regiment or a specially designed 
independent task force. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
retaining the present linear concept of 
coordinating fire support with maneuver 
have been reviewed together with the rec- 
ommendation of adopting the area concept 
of coordination as contained in the fire 
coordination area. Next to be discussed are 
some of the accomplishments of the fire 
coordination area and the factors upon 
which it is developed. 


Important Factors 

The fire coordination area concept rec- 
ognizes the division as the maneuver ele- 
ment of corps in the same manner as the 
regiment was recognized as the maneuver 
element of the division. In the past, the 
no-fire line provided the regimental com- 
mander an area, short of the line, in which 
he coordinated all supporting fires. The 
fire coordination area provides the divi- 
sion an area within which the division 
commander controls all fires and coordi- 
nates these fires with maneuver. This al- 
lows the division commander to prevent 
the immediate effects of fires from endan- 
gering his troops and the lasting effects 
of those fires from creating an obstacle to 
his maneuver. 

Further, it is in consonance with the 
doctrine contained in Field Manual 6-20, 
“Field Artillery Tactics and Techniques,” 
which states: 


Coordination of fire support is a com- 
mand responsibility. The supported or 
force commander is responsible for the co- 
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ordination of all available supporting fires 
—with each other and with the operations 
of his command—and makes basic deci- 
sions concerning the coordination of fire 
support. 


Use of the fire coordination area per- 
mits the commander to control all organic 
and supporting fires within the area re- 
quired for the accomplishment of his 
mission. Use of the existing linear means 
permits him to control and coordinate con- 
ventional artillery fire only within the area 
short of his no-fire line. The fire coordina- 
tion area also is compatible with the con- 
cept of surveillance coordination which 
provides for the establishment of area re- 
sponsibility for divisions, corps, and the 
field army, by the use of “areas of influ- 
ence” and “areas of interest.” 

This concept complements the organi- 
zational concepts of and permits full ex- 
ploitation of the mobility of the new type 
divisions. The infantry division is capable 
of mechanizing two of its five battle groups 
with organic equipment and may be aug- 
mented by sufficient armored carriers from 
field army to permit complete mechaniza- 
tion. There are sufficient aircraft at field 
army to airlift the assault elements of five 
battle groups. This mobility provides the 
division commander with a high degree of 
responsiveness with his maneuver elements 
which should be exploited. This may be 
accomplished by permitting him to exer- 
cise the principal of initiative by coordi- 
nating all supporting fires, rather than 
requiring him to coordinate his maneuver 
with the fires delivered by adjacent or 
higher echelons as is done with the present 
linear concept. 


Target Acquisition 
The target acquisition capabilities of the 
divisions which, with the present equip- 
ment and agencies available to them, are 
qualitatively equal to those of the present 
type corps, will concentrate their efforts 
within their respective fire coordination 
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areas. The corps will concentrate its target 
acquisition efforts beyond the far limit of 
the divisions’ fire coordination areas. This 
is a continuation of the present observa- 
tion line concept (O-O line) without re- 
quiring the use of an O-O line. In the event 
that an adjacent division or a corps acqui- 
sition means should detect a target within 


any more time than the coordination ef- 
fected by a direct support forward ob- 
server to obtain long-range fire on a target 
he has detected, but cannot reach with his 
unit’s organic weapons. 

The present Joint Agreement as con- 
tained in CONARC TT 110-101-1 auto- 
matically establishes a bomb line 100 miles 
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a division fire coordination area, coordina- 
tion would be effected with that division 
prior to firing on the target. The commu- 
nication facilities of the artillery as aug- 
mented by the area communications system 
will permit this coordination in minimal 
time. The fire direction centers and the fire 
support coordination centers of the divi- 
sion and corps are connected by this com- 
munication system, so that the lateral or 
downward coordination should not require 
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forward of the line of contact. If it were 
desirable to bring the bomb line in closer 
or extend it out farther, this could be 
accomplished by furnishing the trace of 
the far limit of the fire coordination area 
to the Air Force. The far limit thereby 
becomes the bomb line without requiring 
a separate term to define it. 

Dispersed elements, wide frontages, and 
decentralization of command on the nu- 
clear battlefield will result in units op- 
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erating without contiguous flanks and will 
force decentralization of fire support. The 
current trend of increased division front- 
ages to between 20,000 and 35,000 meters 
with resulting corps frontages of from 40 
to 80 miles will require decentralization 
of corps artillery. This decentralization 
may be accomplished by attachment of 
corps artillery units to the divisions or by 
corps artillery assigning their units mis- 
sions which will permit division artillery 
to control all or a portion of their fires. 
This decentralization appears more logical 
when the range of division artillery weap- 
ons is compared with those of corps artil- 
lery and it is discovered that only the 
155-mm gun and the Corporal outrange 
division artillery. An example of the ap- 
plication of the fire coordination area to 
a division area in which the battle groups 
are operating without contiguous flanks is 
contained in Figure 7. 

The nuclear weapon is a_ principal 
means of fire support and units with or- 
ganic nuclear delivery weapons should be 
able to use those weapons with minimum 
restrictions. Under the fire coordination 
area concept, the division could employ 
nuclear weapons within its “area” without 
coordination, providing the effects of that 
weapon did not transgress the limits of 
its “area.” The same is applicable at corps 
and army level. These two echelons could 
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employ nuclear weapons beyond the far 
limit of division fire coordination areas 
without coordinating with the divisions. 
The employment of nuclear weapons in 
both cases, of course, would be subsequent 
to the notification of the Air Force as re- 
quired by Joint Agreement. 


Conclusion 


Introduction of the fire coordination area 
with its near and far limits and the unit 
boundaries as the measure to be used in 
coordination of fire and maneuver pro- 
vides for the elimination of the following 
lines: no-fire line; bomb line; atomic no- 
fire line; atomic bomb line; the fire coordi- 
nation line; and proposes the substitution 
of properly designated and defined phase 
lines for the “limit of advance” and the 
“atomic safety line.” 

Adoption of the fire coordination area 
will introduce a new concept that is com- 
patible with the fluidity of the nuclear 
battlefield. It will permit the maneuver 
commanders to exercise the initiative re- 
quired by the nuclear tactics that have 
been developed and are being presented by 
the service schools and the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College. The 
concept is simple and flexible and may be 
used to control high-explosive, nuclear, 
chemical, biological, and possible future 
weapons effects with equal facility. 
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Aircraft Family 

It has been estimated that 82 percent 
of the parts of the T-38 Talon supersonic 
trainer and the N-156F multipurpose 
fighter aircraft are interchangeable. 

The 7-38, designed to train pilots for 
advanced aircraft operation, has made its 
first test flight. It weighs approximately 





Talon T-38 supersonic trainer 


10,960 pounds at takeoff, and has an op- 
erating range of more than 1,000 nautical 
miles. 

The N-156F, which weighs 12,235 pounds 
at takeoff, is designed for ability to deliver 
both air-to-air and air-to-ground advanced 
weapons, and to have a short takeoff and 
landing capability unique in present-day 
supersonic fighters. It is an all-purpose 
aircraft to take the place of the present 
all-weather, day, and strike fighter cate- 
gories. The N-156F has a speed of about 
Mach 1.5 and a range of more than 2,000 
nautical miles. Normal growth of engine 
performance is expected to put the N-156F 


in the Mach 2 class. This aircraft also 
has a zero length launch capability. Both 
the N-156F and the T-38 are powered by 
two J85 turbojet engines with after- 
burners, and are designed to the “coke 
bottle” configuration of the “area rule” 
theory. 

A rocket-powered version of the T-38 is 
said to be in the project design stage. 
This aircraft, to be known as the N-205, 





Mockup of the multipurpose N-156F 


is said to have three 10,000-pound thrust 
liquid propellant rocket motors which will 
bring it to a peak speed of Mach 3.2 
(about 2,100 miles an hour). A zero 
length launching system would be used 
with the N-205, which could coast on a 
ballistic trajectory to an altitude of 
200,000 feet.—News item. 
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Cylindrical Windshield 

A windshield only one inch high is pro- 
posed for use in place of a periscope in 
tanks and as a windshield for supersonic 
planes. This system, which uses a cylindri- 
cal lens rather than the conventional spher- 
ical one, enables a plane pilot or tank 
driver to see a large area ahead that 
appears natural and normal in size. 
The application of the one-inch windshield 
to supersonic planes will permit better 
streamlining. In addition, it will overcome 
the problem created by the fact that high 
speeds develop such heat that present 
windshields cannot be made of ordinary 
glass.—News item. 


Over Snow Vehicle 

The Sno-Cat is the standard over snow 
vehicle in use in most of the deep snow 
areas of North America. Although the 
heaviest models weigh as much as 8,000 
pounds, they have a ground pressure of 
.66 pounds per square inch which is only 
slightly greater than that of a skier. The 
Sno-Cat, which has a top speed of 15 miles 
an hour, is in use by the United States 





Sno-Cat is extremely mobile in deep snow 


Army Snow Ice and Permafrost Research 
Establishment in Upper Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and on the Greenland icecap. 
Four of these vehicles were used by Dr. 
Fuchs in his 2,200-mile trek across Ant- 
arctica during the recently completed 
International Geophysical Year explora- 
tions of the South Pole area.—News item. 
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‘C-130’ Modification 

A modification of the C-130 Hercules 
under consideration plans to mount two 
turbojet engines in‘ pods under the wings 
of the big troop-cargo carrier aircraft. 
The two jet engines will be used to blow 
a constant stream of air over the wings 
and tail surfaces of the aircraft during 
takeoffs and landings and will be in addi- 
tion to the four 756 turboprop engines 
now used to power the airplane. Present 
C-130’s fly 350 miles an hour at altitudes 
up to 35,000 feet, and can transport 92 
troops or 20 tons of cargo. 

Despite its size and weight, the Hercules 
can take off after a run of about 850 feet. 
The addition of the boundary layer control 
feature is expected to reduce the landing 
and takeoff distance for assault operations 
at frontline airstrips where distance is 
minimum. Also perfected for the C-130 is 
a device which permits the retrieving of 
parachutists who become entangled with 
trailing lines when jumping in airborne 
operations. This involves the use of a re- 
triever cable and an electrically driven 
winch to pull the parachutist back into 
the aircraft. This system also can be used 
in the C-123 cargo-troop transport air- 
craft.—News item. 

Project ‘Subic’ 

Project Subic (submarine integrated 
control) is a study concerning the develop- 
ment of a small nuclear-powered submarine 
in which many control functions would be 
handled by automated machinery. Such a 
submarine would require only about a 
dozen crewmen and yet would outperform 
current larger underseacraft. It has been 
estimated that this submarine would dis- 
place only about one-eighth as much as 
the Thresher class nuclear attack sub- 
marines. The Thresher, scheduled for 
launching in 1960, will displace 3,350 tons 
and cost about 43 million dollars. It has 
been said that the smaller nuclear sub- 
marine of Project Subic could be built for 
about one-eighth of this cost—News item. 
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Quadrotor Types 

Various applications of the four-rotor 
helicopter design tested in the Model A 
Quadrotor (MR, Sep 1957, p 67) include 
a flying crane, a small two-place helicop- 





Foldable, large capacity flying crane 


ter, a three-ton helicopter transport, a 
four-rotor convertiplane, and a high-speed 
jet transport. 

The flying crane, in an eight-ton capac- 
ity configuration, can be folded on its own 
landing gear and fitted into a C-130 air- 
craft for aerial delivery to the place of 
its use. 

The small two-place helicopter offers 





Two-place quadrotor helicopter 


simplified smaller components combined 
with improved flying qualities. It can be 
produced for less than 50 percent of the 
cost of current Army helicopters, and has 
fewer total components in spite of the 
greater number of rotors. 

The three-ton transport quadrotor V- 
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30, will be equipped with four T34 power 
units, and have a cruising speed of about 
220 knots and a range of approximately 
1,000 miles. 

The convertiplane, designated the V-10, 
is planned for three different configura- 
tions including a short-range model that 
can serve as a gun platform, a medium- 
range liaison or ground support aircraft, 





Model 10 quadrofoil convertiplane 


and a long-range assault-reconnaissance 
model. 

The high-speed jet transport will have 
four jet motors mounted on the tandem 
wingtips. Ducted fans are set into the 
wings and driven by the exhaust gas of 
the turbojet engines. In this system no 
conversion is required for hovering flight 
and positive control is assured. It is said 





Model 30 three-ton transport helicopter 


to provide a solution to both the noise and 
landing space requirements of jet air- 
craft.—Commercial source. 
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Tiny Radios 

Radios as small as sugar cubes, using 
a completely new concept of micromodule 
circuits, have been developed successfully. 
The tiny radios are said to be highly 
dependable and long lived. They use little 
power, deliver high performance, and are 
extremely rugged due to their simplicity 
and monolithic shape. The smallest units 
of the micromodule are tiny flakes of con- 
ducting, semiconducting, or insulating 





US Army Photograph 
Superminiaturized radio receiver 


material one-hundredth of an inch thick 
and one-third of an inch square. These 
wafers do the job of specific components 
such as resistors, transistors, capacitors, 
and crystals.—Official release. 


Antitank Helicopter 

The use of a very small helicopter has 
been proposed as an antitank weapon. To 
be called Boomerang, the weapon is actu- 
ally a flying bomb which weighs about 70 
pounds, and is fitted with rotor blades ap- 
proximately six feet in diameter. The 
Boomerang would be guided to its target 
by remote control and would employ an 
infrared homing device.—News item. 


ICBM Facilities 

United States Army engineers will be- 
gin construction of operational launching 
and support facilities for nine intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile sites during the 
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1959 calendar year. Facilities to be built 
include both Atlas and Titan missiles. All 
of the sites on which the work will be done 
have been announced.—Official release. 


Missile Units 

The first Hawk and Lacrosse missile 
units are scheduled for early activation. 
The Hawk unit, latest in the Army’s air 
defense weapons systems, will be activated 
early this summer. Its function will be 
to support the U. S: Army Air Defense 
School at Fort Bliss, Texas, in training 
future Hawk missilemen. It will test com- 
ponent equipment of the Hawk system in 
connection with the school’s mission to 
develop organizational concepts, proce- 
dures, tactics, and techniques for air de- 
fense units. 

The Hawk (homing-all-the-way-killer), 
is designed specifically to seek out and 
destroy hostile aircraft or air-breathing 
missiles traveling at twice the speed of 
sound at any height, from the lowest al- 
titudes to present aircraft-operating ceil- 
ings. Hawk equipment is rugged, compact, 
mobile, and capable of being air-trans- 
ported. The system can engage single, 
massed, or widely separated targets with 
a high rate of fire. Three 1,250-pound 
missiles are mounted on the Hawk 
launcher; normally six launchers are as- 
sociated with each battery. Full-tracked 
vehicles are used to transport ready mis- 
siles from the battery storage area to re- 
load the launchers. 

Initially, two units are planned for the 
employment of.the mobile, highly accurate 
Lacrosse surface-to-surface guided mis- 
sile. These 170-man units will be activated 
at Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

Lacrosse units are designed to supple- 
ment and replace conventional artillery. 
The missile is controlled by a forward 
guidance station that also serves as an 
observation post. The Lacrosse system 
does not require precise data at the 
launching site-—News item. 
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‘Sparrow Ill’ Operational 

The Sparrow III, the United States 
Navy’s second-generation version of the 
Sparrow air-to-air missile family, is now 
operational with interceptors of the air- 
craft carriers Midway and Bon Homme 
Richard. The electronically controlled mis- 
sile can be fired with greater aiming lee- 
way than its predecessors since it contains 





US Navy Photograph 
F3H-2 interceptor firing Sparrow III 


inherent guidance which permits it to 
track down maneuvering targets. The all- 
weather interceptor F3H-2 can carry four 
of the potent missiles and fire them singly 
or in rapid series.—Official release. 


Fuel Storage Unit 

A portable bulk-petroleum products sup- 
ply point assembly with a storage capacity 
of more than 60,000 gallons has been 
standardized. It consists of six 10,000- 
gallon collapsible storage containers fab- 
ricated of a coated nylon material, two 
dispensing and transfer pumps, a distrib- 
uting manifold, two filter and water sep- 
arators, six tank truck loading racks, and 
necessary hose and fittings. The equip- 
ment permits the unloading of three stand- 
ard military 5,000-gallon capacity tank 
trucks and the filling of six 1,200-gallon 
capacity trucks simultaneously. 

The system will be used to refuel com- 
bat tanks and trucks, and to fill 55-gallon 
drums and five-gallon cans. It can be con- 
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nected easily to receive fuel from pipe- 
lines, rail tank cars, fuel barges, and 
tankers. All components of the supply 
point assembly are truck or aircraft trans- 
portable, and the entire system can be set 
up for operation by eight to 10 trained 
men in six to eight hours.—News item. 


Antenna Tower 


A 110-foot self-supporting antenna 


tower now under test has a one-ton ex- 
truded aluminum base section joined with 
a 925-pound laminated fiberglass tube 
supporting a pressurized radome. 


The 





Self-supporting radome tower 


radome houses an ultra-high frequency 
radio antenna. 

The tower can be raised and lowered by 
two men using a hand winch. The system 
is being studied to determine the feasi- 
bility of using pressurization of antenna 
cavities to prevent moisture condensation, 
a common source of malfunction in ex- 
posed installations.—News item. 
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ECUADOR 
Landing Vessels 
Two United States amphibious vessels, 
LSM-539 and LSM-555, have been pur- 
chased 3¥ the Ecuadorian Government and 
renamed Jambeli and Tarqui respectively. 
Personnel for the operation of the two 
vessels were trained in the United States 
before the transfer took place. These land- 
ing craft, which have a speed of 12 knots, 
displace 1,095 tons fully loaded and can 
carry and beach a combat cargo of five 
medium tanks.—News item. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Elastic Barrier 
The Spider’s Web, in use on aircraft 
carriers of the British Royal Navy, is a 
barrier of elastic nylon strands that serves 
as an emergency safety device when an 
aircraft is unable to lower its arrester 





Seahawk fighter in emergency landing 


hook for a normal carrier landing. It takes 
about two minutes to place the Spider’s 
Web in position for emergency use.—News 
item. 
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Advanced Frigate 

The Ashanti, first of seven planned Trib- 
al class frigates, has been launched. The 
Ashanti, which is 360 feet long and dis- 
places 2,800 tons, has a combined steam 
and gas turbine propulsion system that 
gives it a designed speed of 27 knots. This 
system permits the use of steam power for 
normal cruising and provides a gas tur- 
bine geared to the same propeller shafts 
for emergency use. 

The Tribal class vessels will carry a hel- 
icopter for antisubmarine duties. Arma- 
ment consists of two 4.5-inch guns in sin- 
gle mounts, antisubmarine mortars, and 
six 21-inch torpedo tubes. The vessels have 
a totally enclosed bridge, air-conditioned 
operations room, and remote controls for 
operation within an area contaminated by 
nuclear fallout.—News item. 


Nuclear-Power Project 

Great Britain will pay the biggest share 
of the cost of a 38 million-dollar, 12-na- 
tion project to build a radically new type 
nuclear powerplant. The experimental 
plant, to be built at Winfrith Heath, Eng- 
land, will have a gas-cooled reactor de- 
signed to operate at temperatures above 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. Commercial re- 
actors such as the Calder Hall installation 
(MR, Nov 1956, p 79) operate at much 
lower temperatures. Nations participating 
in the construction of the reactor include 
Great Britain, Austria, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and the six Eur- 
atom Powers—France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg.—News item. 


Defense Missiles 

The Australian-designed and built anti- 
tank missile Malkara is under evaluation 
for possible use by the British Army. The 
Malkara is a 200-pound short-range con- 
trolled weapon of extreme accuracy. It is 
intended to be launched from fighting ve- 
hicles against tanks, landing craft, and 
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concrete emplacements. The British forces 
have ordered 150 of these weapons for 
field test and familiarization. 

The SX-A7 Seavat, a development of the 
SX-A5 research vehicle, is a short-range 
surface-to-air missile which will replace 
the 40-mm antiaircraft guns on the war- 
ships of the British Navy. Powered by a 
solid fuel motor, the small and maneuver- 
able Seacat also will be used as antiair- 
craft armament for smaller vessels. A 
land-based version of the Seacat, to be 
known as the Tigercat, is being developed 
as a possible replacement for army light 
antiaircraft guns.—News item. 


Turboprop Civil Transport 

The Dart Herald is a pressurized high- 
wing civil transport designed to operate 
from primitive airfields under a wide range 
of climatic conditions. It is powered by two 
Dart Mk.527 turboprop engines each pro- 
viding 1,910 horsepower to turn the pro- 
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Turboprop Dart Herald 


pellers and 502 pounds of jet thrust. It 
can carry as many as 47 passengers or 
five long tons of freight at a speed of 275 
miles an hour.—News item. 


Navy Yard Discontinued 

The British Navy’s dockyard on the is- 
land of Malta has been turned over to a 
commercial concern for private operation. 
The dockyard had been in continuous oper- 
ation for nearly 160 years.—News item. 
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Popular Fighter 
The Hawker Hunter fighter aircraft has 
been produced in 15 different versions. It 
is in production for the British Royal Air 
Force and Navy and has been supplied to 
the governments of Denmark, Iraq, India, 
a Hea th 
ee ga 
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Hawker Hunter with Firestreak missiles 


Peru, Sweden, and Switzerland. All ver- 
sions of the Hunter are supersonic in 
shallow dives. The Hunter is armed with 
four 30-mm Aden cannon in a package in 
the underside of the fuselage nose, and is 
equipped with radar and gyrogunsights. 
Various underwing armament of rockets, 
bombs, or fuel tanks can be carried. The 
underwing mounts also can be modified to 
permit the carrying of two Fireflash or 
Firestreak missiles.—News item. 


CYPRUS 

Army Plans 

The planned 2,000-man army of the new 
Republic of Cyprus will be 60 percent 
Greek and 40 percent Turkish. Great Brit- 
ain will retain control of two areas on the 
eastern Mediterranean island for use as 
military bases, and has jointly agreed with 
Turkey and Greece to guarantee the “in- 
dependent territorial integrity and secu- 
rity” of Cyprus. In a separate pact, Greece, 
Turkey, and Cyprus have agreed to join 
forces against an aggressor threatening 
any one of them.—News item. 
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DENMARK 

Reduction in Force 

Denmark’s permanent armed forces will 
be reduced from 24,000 to 20,000 under her 
latest defense plan. The size of the army 
will be cut from 16,000 to 13,000 and the 
number of fighter squadrons in the Danish 
Air Force will be reduced from eight to 
four or five with new types of fighter air- 
craft. One US Nike rocket unit also will 
assist in air defense. Under the plan, com- 
pulsory service will be cut from 16 to 14 
months, with a further cut to 12 months 
following a recruiting drive for long-term 
voluntary enlistments. Planned expendi- 
ture for defense purposes is expected to 
be 975 million kroner (about 140 million 
dollars).—News item. 


USSR 
Foreign Aid Increased 
The Soviet Union and her satellites 
signed aid agreements with nations out- 
side the Iron Curtain totaling more than 
one billion dollars during 1958, an increase 
of about 700 million dollars over the pre- 
ceding year. Some of the Soviet bloc’s 
larger commitments last year included: 


Egypt 
Development projects 175 million 
Aswan dam 100 million 
Large arms credits ? 
Argentina 
Petroleum development 100 million 
Indonesia 
Military and economic 


aid 225 million 
Iraq 
Credit for arms 120 million 
Ceylon 
Development projects 40 million 
India 
Foundry and refinery 32 million 
Yemen 


Transportation projects 41 million 


Since 1954, seven countries in the Mid- 
dle East and South Africa, seven in south 
and southeast Asia, two in Europe, and 
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two in Latin America have received a total 
of 1,602 million dollars in economic aid 
and 782 million in military aid from the 
Soviet bloc. The United States, in the past 
10 years, has given these same 18 nations 
over six billion dollars in economic aid and 
2,623 million in military aid. 

The United States also has assisted 
many other countries. During this same 
10-year period, the US provided about 25 
billion dollars in economic and military aid 
to 55 less developed nations of the free 
world.—News item. 


Fastest Fighter 

The Soviet Union’s fastest fighter air- 
craft is the MiG-21 Faceplate interceptor 
which attains a top speed of Mach 2.25 at 
33,000 feet altitude. Some of the squadrons 
of the Soviet Interceptor Command (J/A- 
PVO) have been equipped with the Face- 
plate. It has appeared in China, and the 
East German Air Force is being trained 
to operate the aircraft. With a high sweep- 
back of the wing—57 degrees—the MiG-21 
resembles the British P.1 in appearance. 
It does not have the coke-bottle shape of 
US aircraft, and is said to be somewhat 
unstable at lower speeds, reducing its ef- 
fectiveness in ground support roles. A 
rocket motor with a thrust of about 4,000 
pounds is mounted in a bulge under the 
rear fuselage of the aircraft. 

The single engine of the Faceplate is a 
modified AM-8, which is also used in the 
Tu-104 transport plane. This engine has 
a thrust of 18,000 pounds, or 22,400 pounds 
with afterburner. Armament of the MiG-21 
consists of two 20-mm and one 37-mm 
cannon mounted below the nose of the 
fuselage. A retractable tunnel with eight- 
een 85-mm unguided rockets is located 
just behind the nosewheel section. The all- 
weather radar of the aircraft is adapted 
to air-to-air missiles, and four Type M- 
101A infrared homing missiles can be 
carried in underwing mounts of the Face- 
plate. 
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Characteristics of the M-101A missile 
are not available. The infrared air-to-air 
missile of the Soviet Air Force previously 
reported was the M-100A, a comparatively 
simple solid rocket propelled weapon that 
has a range of 3.4 miles and attains a 
speed of 1,750 miles an hour.—News item. 


CANADA 

Civil Defense Shift 

The army is to play a greater part in 
the revised Canadian civil defense organi- 
zation. Under the new plan, the army 
will take over from civil agencies the re- 
sponsibility for warning of attack, locat- 
ing and monitoring explosions and radio- 
active fallout, assessment of damaged 
areas, decontamination and clearing of 
damaged areas, and rescue of the injured. 
The army will use reserves and local auxil- 
iaries to assist in these tasks.—News item. 


PAKISTAN 
Bombers to Be Received 
Pakistan is to receive about seven or 
eight twin-jet B-57 tactical bomber and 
Night Intruder aircraft from the United 
States under the Mutual Security Act. The 
planes, scheduled for delivery late this 
year or early next year, will be the first 
bombers sent to Pakistan since the United 
States began her aid program to that coun- 
try in 1954. Previous aid consisted chiefly 
of trucks, small tanks, other ground ve- 
hicles, and about 100 aircraft, mostly 
transports. Other aircraft delivered have 
been five F-86 Sabre jets, and T-33 jet 
trainers. 


The B-57 is the United States-manu- 
factured version of the British Canberra. 
The United States uses the plane for re- 
connaissance. It carries a crew of two men 
and is armed with eight wing-mounted, 
50-caliber machineguns or four 20-mm can- 
non as well as rockets. It features a pre- 
ioaded revolving bomb bay door.—News 
item. 
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WEST GERMANY 

Rocket Craft 

The West German Navy is considering 
the possibility of putting into service a 
number of 100-ton submarines armed with 
two torpedoes, or equipped for firing small 
rockets. Also under consideration is a 
surface vessel of about 2,000 tons to be 
equipped for firing rockets.—News item. 


AUSTRALIA 
Different ‘Jindiviks’ 
The high performance, radio-controlled 
target aircraft Jindivik is produced in 
four different versions. 


The Mk. 2 has a service ceiling of 50,000 
feet and a top speed of 570 miles an hour. 
The Mk. 2A model has extended wingtips, 
improved cameras, and a ceiling of 52,000 
feet. 

The Mk. 2B is equipped with a Viper 
ASV.8 engine that provides 1,750 pounds 
of thrust, and the Mk. 3 has the still more 
powerful Viper ASV.11 turbojet, giving 
it greater speed and a ceiling of at least 
60,000 feet—News item. 


AUSTRIA 

Nuclear Supplies 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
the USSR will supply the nuclear mate- 
rials for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The United States will provide 
5,000 kilograms (more than 11,000 pounds) 
of Uranium 235 at the US Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s price for domestic sales. 
The US also will provide, at the same 
price, an additional quantity to match the 
total of all supplies of member nations as 
of 1 July 1960. In addition, the United 
States has offered $500,000 to build a labo- 
ratory near Vienna for work on.standardi- 
zation of isotopes, and on instruments, 
measurements, and analysis. Under this 
plan Great Britain will supply 20 kilo- 
grams of Uranium 235, and the Soviet 
Union, 50 kilograms.—News item. 
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FRANCE 

Antitank Missiles 

The United States Army has ordered an 
undisclosed number of French-made SS-10 
antitank missiles (MR, Dee 1957, p 70) 
for use by its forces in Europe. A quantity 
of SS-11 missiles also are being procured 
for evaluation purposes. 


The SS-10, with a range of about a mile 
and a speed of 180 miles: an hour, can 
penetrate more than 16 inches of steel 
plate. The SS-11 has a range of more than 
two miles, a speed of 425 miles an hour, 





SS-11 mounted on Allouette II helicopter 


and can penetrate almost 20 inches of 
steel plate. Both weapons are solid propel- 
lant two-stage rockets using wire control 
guidance systems. Training of operators 
in the use of thé two rockets is said to have 
reached the point where an average opera- 
tor can obtain 80 to 90 percent hits. The 
missiles are launched -from the box in 
which they are transported, and the ground 
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equipment of the two weapons generally 
is interchangeable. According to French 
sources, the warhead of either missile can 
knock out any tank in existence today. 
Both missiles can be hand-carried, dropped 
by parachute from planes, operated by one 
soldier, and launched from the ground, a 
vehicle, helicopter, or airplane. 

Other foreign-made antitank missiles 
that have been under consideration by the 
United States are the German-designed 
Kobra and the British Vigilant. The Kobra 
is a solid propellant rocket weighing 26.5 
pounds. It has a range of one mile and 
carries a 5.5-pound warhead. The Vigi- 
lant can be transported in a waterproof 
bag complete with tubular zero length 
launcher, the package weighing about 35 
pounds. It has a range of one mile and 
attains a speed of about 350 miles an hour. 
The warhead of the Vigilant, which is 
fitted with a retractable contact probe, can 
be equipped with various high explosives, 
including a hollow charge. Both the Kobra 
and the Vigilant are controlled through 
wire command guidance.—News item. 


ITALY 
Antisubmarine Center 

The United States Navy and eight 
NATO allies will cooperate in establish- 
ing an antisubmarine research center at 
La Spezia, Italy. The installation, to be 
staffed by military and civilian scientists 
of the principal seagoing nations of NATO, 
will operate under the supervision of the 
Supreme Allied Command, Atlantic. 

The United States Navy will contribute 
eight officers and seven enlisted men to the 
project. Similar teams will come from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, 
and Canada. Preliminary construction 
work on the research facilities already is 
under way, and the US is reported to have 
set aside 2.5 million dollars for the de- 
velopment of the center.—News itum. 
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The Natural Strategic Bastions 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Major 
General Emile Wanty in the “Revue Militaire Générale” (France) May 1958. 


THE reduced forces that the West will 
have at its disposal in the face of aggres- 
sion leaves little choice, other than one of 
three solutions: 

1. Continued occupation of defensive po- 
sitions more or less in full strength utiliz- 
ing local reserves on the point or points 
under attack. 

2. Continued occupation, but in reduced 
strength (a type of light covering force) 
with larger and better deployed regional 
reserves. 

3. Scattered occupation of naturally 
strong areas. 

The first formula leads to a certain 
checkmate. Our global forces are not only 
far inferior to those of the aggressor, but 
also inadequate to the occupational needs 
of the immense European Front. The de- 
fending force always will be weaker than 
the assailant in a sector that has been 
broken through. Even though the troops 
in the vicinity are not under direct attack, 
they certainly will be immobilized—if for 
no other reason than by the atomic threat 
—and, therefore, cannot be made available 
for battle purposes. 

The second formula is based on the of- 
fensive maneuver and the reaction thereto, 
but does not exclude the possibility of the 
enemy breaking through the screen at an- 
other place well removed from the first 
point of attack. Therefore, the units in 
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reserve must be prepared to move in sev- 
eral directions. 

The third solution is, all in all, a revival 
and an adaptation of the old “position de- 
fense,” of strong points directly command- 
ing certain invasion routes and indirectly 
commanding certain other routes. This so- 
lution admits the lack of defensive posi- 
tions in more or less extended parts of the 
over-all frontline and the distribution of 
defensive and offensive means between the 
regions of greater strategic defense value. 


Defense Regions 

The characteristics of these regions will 
vary widely, but they will have certain 
traits in common. These are: 

1. The existence of natural and forti- 
fied obstacles along the periphery and in 
depth. 

2. Established communications with the 
sea or the rear. 

3. Flanks that can be protected econom- 
ically. 

4. An independent command in _ the 
framework of a decentralized high com- 
mand. 

The varying features depend especially 
on the economical and industrial contribu- 
tions of these regions to the community of 
nations involved, and on the role that their 
geographic situations indicate in the over- 
all strategy. 








Te 
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An example of this is to be found in the 
complex of Denmark and the southern 
part of Norway which involves the con- 
trol of the straits, radar screens, launch- 
ing bases for ballistic missiles to carry 
out retaliatory operations, and bases for 
the operation of naval and amphibious 
aviation. Similarly, there is the situation 
of the southern part of the Netherlands 


“and the northern part of Belgium. Here 


we must consider possession of large ports, 
railheads of communications leading to the 
defense positions, numerous strategic bases 
for aviation, and tactical bases. 
Therefore, a number of strategic re- 
gions are considered as. having the nature 
of a vast entrenched camp that is sepa- 
rated by passages or “gaps,” but con- 
nected, in the strategical sense of the word, 
by the omnipresent weapon—aviation. 


Attack Possibilities 


The assailant must succeed in breaking 
through this line of fortification. This 
having been accomplished, such operations 
as movement to outflank the defending 
force, double envelopment, and thorough 
exploitation in the presence of partially 
engaged weak reserves can, as in 1940, 
decide a phase of the campaign. These 
possibilities are lessened if they are faced 
by a defensive disposition strategically 
staggered in depth. 

On the other hand, the aggressor might 
attempt to conquer the various areas one 
by one; in that case we are once again 
faced with the old type of siege warfare. 
The defender retains part of his freedom 
of action; he can draw reserves from task 
forces of the regions that are not yet 
threatened, thus reinforcing the main body 
of committed troops. These areas also con- 
stitute possible attack positions against 
at least one of the enemy’s flanks. 

There is, of course, a possibility that the 
latter might attack several regions simul- 
taneously over a broad front. He would 
have to move up considerable strength, 
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ignore the principle of mass (which is the 
recognized privilege of an offensive ma- 
neuver), and redistribute his aerial forces 
over several targets. Here again there is 
the possibility of a counterattack or at 
least a tactical atomic reaction, if the as- 
sailant is brought to constitute rewarding 
targets. 

Also the enemy might infiltrate through 
the gaps in order to reach the flanks or 
even the rear areas of the regions. This 
would be a maneuver similar to the drive 
toward the English Channel in May 1940, 
but with one essential difference—that is, 
the existence of latent threats on his own 
flanks and on his lines of communications 
which obviously impose limitations on his 
isolated positions. 

We see here, on an entirely different 
scale, of course, a striking similarity to 
the role of the series of fortifications that 
covered the north of France in the 17th 
century, and that were never broken 
through. 

One cannot linger on these analogies, 
since the means at the disposal of an of- 
fensive maneuver today are out of propor- 
tion to the past. But we can admit that, 
except for the troop strength and the ar- 
tillery equipment, the lack of balance will 
not be so enormous in the field of arma- 
ment—quantitatively and qualitatively 
speaking. 

Territorial Unity 

The contours of a strategic region such 
as this cannot be delineated at random. 
It is no longer a question of solely de- 
fending a national territory, the borders 
of which frequently offer no strategic 
value at all. The Western countries are 
integrated in @ defense alliance under a 
unified command. Henceforth, it is not only 
permissible but it is indispensable to dis- 
regard political borderlines in military 
matters. 

To an interallied staff, under its single 
strategic aspect the problem appears to 
be less difficult than was the planning of 
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operations in the old days, which was 
based on the framework of territorial 
limits. Disregarding national borders re- 
stores the geographic, hydrographic, and 
strategic unity of natural regions previ- 
ously partitioned by boundaries. 

To quote an example that concerns four 
NATO countries: 

Looking at a general map of western 
Europe, the eye is attracted by a natural 
region which seems capable of assuming 
the role of a vast strategic bastion in a 
central and flanking position to the Eifel 
and the Ardennes. The Eifel region served 
twice (in 1914 and 1940) as a line of 
departure for the combined offensive and 
once, in December 1944, it was the base 
for the limited offensive of the Ardennes. 
Twice also (1914 and 1940) the other side 
neglected to incorporate the Ardennes as 
an “active region” in the strategic deploy- 
ment of the defensive. 

Covered from a distance by the trenches 
of the Rhine between Bonn and Koblenz 
and with the wide slopes of the Rhenish 
plains, the Eifel offers its hills, deep in- 
dentations, concealed terrain, and screen- 
ing effect against the atomic threat. It 
extends past the Ardennes with its im- 
mense plateaus affording extended obser- 
vation interrupted only by its valleys. This 
strategic region is closed off by the upper 
Meuse. In the north its flanks are covered 
by the valley of the Vesdre, and in the 
south by that of the Moselle, which de- 
lineates the area as being something like 
an autonomous region. 

In this geographic entity which extends 
over about 75 miles in depth and 45 miles 
in width (from north to south), the static 
position defense, delaying action, and guer- 
rilla fighting can succeed or alternate with 
one another. 

The Past 

The recollection of some dates of 1944-45 
may be useful. On 15 December 1944 the 
United States First and Ninth Armies 
were halted for weeks near the boundary 
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between the Ardennes and the Eifel re- 
gions. The four divisions located in a de- 
fensive line of over 80 miles were broken 
through on 16 December. Supporting 
points, however, held out. They were at 
Montjoie, the canal to Butgenbach, Viel- 
salm, Stavelot, and Bastogne. The posi- 
tions of 15 December were not entirely 
reoccupied by counterattack until about 
24 January. Not until 7 February did we 
see a bridgehead established on the other 
side of the Sauer River. Because of the 
voluntary rupture of the Erft dams by 
the Germans, the United States Ninth 
Army could not emerge into the open from 
the vicinity of the Roer before 24 Febru- 
ary. In the Eifel, the United States Third 
Army passed the Our and Sauer Rivers on 
8 February. On the 12th Pruem was taken, 
but the river of the same name was not 
forced until the 25th of that month. A 
bridgehead on the other side of the Kyll 
River was established on 5 March. 

Here and there the pace of operations 
was slow; the Ardennes—Eifel mountains 
do not lend themselves to a “blitzkrieg’’; 
rather, an inch by inch fight was neces- 
sary. The valleys and the mountain passes 
all were obstacles. They constituted ob- 
stacles for the use of armor in mass for- 
mation, while much natural cover afforded 
concealment for the distribution of units 
and the terrain formations increased the- 
possibility of protection against atomic 
attack. 

These natural conditions raise difficult 
problems to the artillery, which is one of 
the superiority factors on the Allied side 
as far as conventional armament is con- 
cerned. 

One might think that in general the ini- 
tial lack of stability would be partly com- 
pensated for by judicious. use of this 
unusual terrain that is, by thorough ex- 
ploitation through systematic attack, first 
on the outlying areas and later in the in- 
terior. This would at least furnish the time 
which seems vital to the Western strategy. 
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Characteristics 


It should be pointed out that we have 


chosen the most typical case. We have been 
attracted to it in the first place because 
of its central location in or behind a West- 


2. The mountain chain of the Vosges 
with the Moselle as an obstacle in its rear. 
8. The northern region of the Jura 


Mountains. 


4. Veritable bastions exist on the banks 
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ern front. However, we recognize: similar 
characteristics in other locations such as: 

1. The mountains of The Hardt that 
are bounded by the Rhine from Mainz to 
Mannheim, the course of the Nahe River, 
and the obstacle of the Saar. 


of the Rhine, leaning against the river like 
bridgeheads in the regions between the 
Lippe and the Wupper, the Westerwald- 
Taunus, and the Odenwald between the 
Main and the Neckar Rivers. 

It is not the case here of “strategy of 
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the wide open spaces,” but of an adapta- 


tion of modern armament and of the neces-: 


sary dispersion which the atomic threat 
imposes. This adaptation also is one of 
the obsolete formulas of closed fortifica- 
tions constituting a net from which the 
attacker cannot extricate himself other 
than by taking them one after the other, 
which necessitates two or three campaigns. 


Strategic Concentrations 

The part that these fortifications played 
was most important when, rather than 
shut themselves off from these positions, 
the committed armies used them as an 
operations base. It is no longer necessary 
to sink billions into the construction of 
permanent fortifications that have the 
double disadvantage of leading to the posi- 
tion defense concept and furnishing val- 
uable information to the potential enemy. 
Stalingrad is a convincing example of the 
influence of an urban area improvised as 
a fortified center. 

The concentration of active strength in 
naturally strategic locations would per- 
mit the conduct of a defensive-offensive 
type operation. This, however, would make 
it mandatory to abandon the corridors and 
the more or less “wide open spaces,”’ which 
in turn would provide just that many 
more temptations for the eventual aggres- 
sor. This is the usual objection, and it ob- 
viously is well-founded as far as very open 
tactical dispositions or a strategically dis- 
persed defensive system are concerned. 


Blocking the Gaps 

We believe that it is possible, to some 
extent, to remedy this situation which is 
imposed not only by the relative weakness 
of our troops but also by the requirements 
of nuclear warfare. 

The gaps could be blocked off by natural 
“curtains” that are flanked by the posi- 
tions behind them and which consist of 
fortified regions. 

Some examples are: 

1. Between the regions of the Eifel— 
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Ardennes and the Rhine—Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, a junction can be effected by the © 
Meuse obstacle, reinforcing it in depth by 
a line of waterways. 

2. Between the Eifel—Ardennes and 
The Hardt, between The Hardt and the 
Vosges and the Saar. 

3. Between the Eifel—Ardennes and the 
Vosges, and farther back, the Moselle. 

First of all, armored spearheads and 
light detachments tailored for exploita- 
tion should be considered as far as the 
defense of the open corridors are con- 
cerned. In a major emergency the space 
between forts could be economically held 
by using defensive positions located in 
avenues of approach. Later, the local mo- 
bilization of troops for the defense of the 
interior would permit the reinforcement of 
these initial forces and thereby constitute 
a nucleus of the continuous frontline. 

Total war no longer hesitates to devas- 
tate systematically certain areas in order 
to slow down a rapid advance. But total 
destruction strategy on a vast scale is 
unthinkable in our Western countries. Be- 
sides, in the case of a sudden breakthrough 
of an extended front (such as the one of 
the French upper Moselle in May 1940), 
this strategy could not be executed due to 
lack of time. 

On the contrary, in the corridors or 
gaps the deliberately abandoned spaces 
between two defensive strongholds and the 
space to the rear that links them together 
could be evacuated according to a precon- 
ceived plan. The destruction in depth of 
the rail and road communications system 
would make its full use very difficult since 
it would be exposed to destruction by 
atomic weapons. The task of reconstruc- 
tion of constructed works such as bridges 
would be hindered through guerrilla raids, 
paratroops, and other specialized units. 


Organization 
In the event of a major emergency, the 
West would have at its disposal only a 
very few divisions, for the classical con- 











cept of an uninterrupted frontline would 
not guarantee the ability to mobilize and 
to commit reserves in time. 

The quantitative weakness of the im- 
mediately available troops must be reme- 
died by mobility and maneuver. These 
searce and precious divisions cannot be 
committed to a purely static occupation. 

Besides the large units earmarked for 
counterattack, equipped with the most 
modern weapons and staffed by young, 
alert, and dynamic leaders belonging 
mostly to the regular army, we believe it 
possible to create another type of organi- 
zation. This organization would be destined 
principally to occupy defensively the nat- 
urally strong strategic areas and the 
spaces between them. A local and rapid 
mobilization would be prepared. The cadres 
of such formations could consist of officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the re- 
serve especially trained for more limited 
missions. 

Such a distinction between defensive 
and maneuver troops might be called an 
expedient or even an old-fashioned solu- 
tion. But in all objectivity it must be rec- 
ognized that we find ourselves at a dead 
end, because the West has not known how 
to get the most out of its demographic re- 
sources. Rather than to accept the idea 
that our salvation depends exclusively on 
atomic retaliation and on the resistance 
of our divisions presently earmarked for 
counterattack at a ratio of one against 
three, should we not look for other ways 
to carry out the missions that the Western 
defense imposes on us? 


Logistics 

Not too long ago the rear area was safe 
from all ground troop threats, and only 
exposed to aerial bombing. In the future, 
the danger of total destruction by thermo- 
nuclear warheads and the use of airborne 
troops and guerrilla forces against com- 
munication lines must be considered. 

The problem changes completely in its 
perspective. In the future, a closer rela- 
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tionship between logistics and the over-all 
military force is essential. The safety of 
communication lines makes the following 
mandatory: static units at critical points 
such as road junctions and bridges; mo- 
bile units of combined arms trained for 
rapid concentration and attack; troops 
especially trained in antiguerrilla war- 
fare; a great number of engineer units; 
and an effective antiaircraft protection. 

The utilization of vast geographical 
areas as strategic bastions would allow 
this tactical and logistical integration. All 
large commands such as field armies and 
rear area commands should be stable, de- 
voted to the portion of the area assigned 
to them and to their mission. This is the 
connotation of the Soviet term “front,” 
with respect to the army group level. Only 
the divisions (or the more reduced combat 
teams of the future) would be the inter- 
changeable elements in an area where the 
complete logistical and tactical system 
would have been set up in advance. 

On the other hand, the study and sys- 
tematic utilization of the characteristics 
of certain geographical areas, especially 
from the geological viewpoint, would fa- 
cilitate dispersion and concealment. For 
a combat unit these two last requirements 
find their limitation in the necessity of 
fire coordination and the ability for imme- 
diate action. This is not true for logistics. 
Camouflage and the use of underground 
facilities can give logistical installations 
a good static protection. 

This discussion started from a historical 
assertion and ends with a question. In 1914 
and in 1940 the avenues of approach lead- 
ing to central Belgium had to be abandoned 
without a fight because the decision had 
fallen elsewhere, in the Ardennes. 

But let us consider the other extreme. 
Let us assume that at all cost positions 
in the naturally strong areas were to be 
held. The question is: Would a deep pene- 
tration in the intervals be possible and 
could it be of lasting success? 
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Training for Soviet Underground and Espionage 
in West Germany 


Tra 





lated and dig 


ted by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 


Dr. Johann Kurt Klein in “Truppenpraxis’” (Germany) February 1958. 


The first part of this article ap- 
peared in the February 1959 issue of 
the MILITARY REVIEW under the title 
of “The Soviet Espionage System in 
Germany.—Editor. 


THE training of Communist under- 
ground and espionage agents exhibits a 
thoroughly planned system. Roughly, it 
consists of preparatory, basic, and special- 
ized schools. The first group, particularly, 
is represented by the Kreisjugend-schulen 
(Circuit Youth Schools). Here, dependa- 
ble Communists (especially juveniles) are 
subjected to a propagandistic training in 
courses of four to six weeks, and receive 
premilitary basic training. Numerous Com- 
munists, leftist Socialists, and neutralists 
from Western Germany also take part, 
often under an alias. Graduates perform 
special party assignments in the Soviet 
zone, and are considered to be the young 
generation of party officers. 

From among the participants in the 
preparatory courses, the more able Com- 
munists are selected for further training 
in District Youth Schools of the Soviet 
zone. The requirements are considerably 
higher than in the Circuit Youth Schools 
and similar institutions. In addition to an 
intensive ideological indoctrination, there 
is thorough training in underground tac- 
tics and military skills. 

The ones who pass these basic schools 
to the satisfaction of the party can count 
on further special training at one of a 
dozen different schools. There are such 
training centers, more or less well-camou- 
flaged, in all parts of the Soviet zone. For 
instance, the Fachschule des Ministeriums 
fiir Verkehr (Professional School of the 
State Department for Transportation) is 


given the task of training agents in the 
sabotage of ships. The specialized schools 
in Potsdam-Golm, Eberswalde, and Greifs- 
wald, directly subordinate to the Depart- 
ment of State Security, train full-time 
agents for the State Security Service. 

Those who pass successfully have the 
chance to go to the Soviet Union for fur- 
ther training. The curriculum displays an 
amazing intensity in training with fre- 
quent quizzes requiring hard work on the 
part of the students. 

One of the most important aspects of 
this training is the undermining of the 
agent’s personality. 


Destruction of Personality 

Communism demands absolute obedience. 
Everything that opposes unconditional ac- 
complishment of orders has to be removed 
from the human personality. An agent’s 
personality is entirely subjugated to the 
exchangeable personality which is an es- 
sential part of the so-called Linientreue 
(loyalty to the party line). 

A central part of the agent’s training 
is the change of identity. This does not 
take place solely for reasons of security. 
It is indispensable in the process of de- 
stroying one’s personality. The young 
Communist from West Germany, attend- 
ing a school for agents in the Soviet zone, 
is given an alias, new papers, and a new 
dictated story of his life. What, superfi- 
cially, may appeal to the thirst for adven- 
ture of younger people actually is aimed 
at a much higher goal. An agent who has 
to change his name and the story of his 
life again and again at the orders of the 
party, eventually will lose contact with 
his former personality. He gets accustomed 
to being the person the party wants him 











to be. More and more he becomes similar 


to a vessel that can be filled with any 
contents the party likes. Along with this 
undermining process of personality de- 
struction goes a permanent ideological in- 
doctrination. The doctrine of dialectic ma- 
terialism becomes an almost religious force 
to the true underground Communist, giv- 
ing him an unscrupulous conviction of his 
mission, and making him capable of any- 
thing. 

He gradually loses every relation to 
whatever might be left of the values of 
his former personality, due to the steady 
change of his identity. In practice, this 
transformation of the human personality 
constitutes an almost ideal camouflage in 
the non-Communist environment and 
against the opponent. 

However, before the young generation 
of agents is fit for Communist under- 
ground and espionage, they have to en- 
dure a severe education aimed at firmness 
of will and mastery of mind and body for 
the organization. The goal of this educa- 
tion determines the training method in 
the basic schools and in the specialized 
schools. 


A simplified and idealized example will 
demonstrate this training method. Stu- 
dent agent A (with prescribed identity) 
rooms with “comrades” B, C, and D in 
one of the specialized schools. By written 
obligation all students have bound them- 
selves to keep strictly secret all things 
pertaining to school, and all information 
about their original identity. Therefore, 
A, B, C, and D know nothing about one 
another but their code names. Private con- 
versation is strictly prohibited. After four 
weeks each occupant of the room has to 
write a report about his three roommates. 
He has to report what conversations they 
had, what ideas have been expressed, and, 
a very important point, which ideas have 
not been expressed but have been con- 
cealed. 


The problem of this assigned report— 
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appearing to be nonsense at first sight 
—on closer examination turns out to be 
an integral part of a very efficient train- 
ing method. 

Since A knows that he has to write a 
report about B, C, and D, he observes his 
comrades well. He has to pay attention 
not only to their utterances, but also has 
to search for the thoughts concealed be- 
hind their words and gestures. As the 
time passes, he learns to search for the 
ideas and intentions of his partners in a 
conversation. Moreover, through this sys- 
tematic espionage of thoughts, he arrives 
at a perfect mastery of his own words and 
gestures. A knows that B, C, and D also 
have to write reports about him. He will 
endeavor to keep to party approved topics 
in conversation, to conceal all “individu- 
alistic” thoughts, and to watch carefully 
the impression of his own words on his 
partner in the conversation. The acquired 
ability to observe and self-discipline are 
of the highest importance for Communist 
espionage and underground activity. 

During their training the occupants of 
the rooms are exchanged according to a 
thoroughly planned system. Thus after a 
certain time, A will be in a room with 
comrades E, F, and G, while B will be in 
still another room with H, I, and K. In 
this manner the directors of the school 
are able to get extensive material about 
each participant for their files, in addi- 
tion to the reports of the instructors. The 
evaluation of this material allows a clear 
over-all judgment of the agent’s personal- 
ity, attitudes, and capabilities. 


Criticism and Self-Criticism 

Like the change of one’s identity and 
espionage of thoughts, criticism and self- 
criticism are important tools in deperson- 
alization. The student agent, just as the 
Communist official, has always to expect 
the criticism of his superiors. It is less a 
correction of his work than a method of 
enhancing his readiness and his feeling of 
dependence. Communist automatons be- 
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come insecure unless they can feel the 
whip of continuous criticism. Thus by the 
party’s system of constructive, admonish- 
ing, and reprimanding criticism, the ef- 
fects of which propagate down to lower 
levels, the leaders of the party succeed in 
getting their decisions unconditionally ac- 
cepted as ultima ratio. The slogan “the 
party is always right” is not empty talk, 
but the most important principle of the 
entire Communist ideology. 

The orders of the Politburo were ac- 
cepted with an almost religious venera- 
tion as the emanation of supreme human 
wisdom. Although indications of a weak- 
ening in certain discipline matters became 
obvious after Stalin’s death, this does not 
mean that the agents of Soviet espionage 
and the collaborators of the active under- 
ground gave up traditional discipline. 


The so-called “self-criticism” is a neces- 
sary complement and reflection of criti- 
cism. The comparison with the Christian 
confession is obvious, especially since dia- 
lectic materialism is a _pseudoreligious 
philosophy. In both instances, self-criticism 
should be preceded by knowledge of one- 
self. In both instances, the absolution is 
the logical end of the purification of one’s 
conscience. These similarities are only 
superficial, however. 

The Christian’s conscience is God’s voice 
within him. It enables man to find his way 
anytime in accord with the ethical laws of 
the church. If we talk about a Commu- 
nist’s “conscience,” we have to keep in 
mind that for him there are no timeless 
ethical standards. Only one principle is 
valued as irrefutably good—anything that 
is useful for releasing the world revolu- 
tion, and for the advancement of commu- 
nism. Anything that is not aimed at these 
goals, or that is adverse to their advance- 
ment, is evil and to be destroyed. One has 
to study this principle very carefully in 
order to realize the totality with which 
the Soviet system opposes the opponents 
as well as the neutrals. Temporary periods 
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of tolerance, although possible, are ac- | 
cepted only for “tactical” reasons. 

Publicly, the Communist prostitutes his 
own personality in order to defame it sys- 
tematically. If he was a former bourgeois, 
he frequently starts his disclosures with 
extensive description of the wickedness of 
the bourgeois society. Earlier ideals be- 
come almost criminal and, therefore, the 
conversion to communism appears to be 
a rebirth. There is always the same pat- 
tern: If real acts against party discipline 
are lacking, trifles are puffed up, or “her- 
etic thinking” is invented. 

Thus everything that belongs to the 
original personality is destroyed. Hence- 
forth the agent is endowed with a “per- 
sonality” forced upon him. He is in a 
state of complete dependency, fit to live 
only because of the umbilical cord tying 
him to the control center of the Commu- 
nist organization. Unfortunately, the West 
often underestimates the influence of crit- 
icism and self-criticism on the personality 
transformation of the Communist. 


Preparation for a Task 

To a considerable degree, training meth- 
ods take individual knowledge and abili- 
ties into account. Those who have experi- 
ence with explosives, who master radio 
communication, and those who have pro- 
ficiency in foreign languages can count 
on being assigned to an adequate mission. 
Positive as well as negative abilities are 
used, Fakers, criminals, and perverse per- 
sons also are drilled for tasks matching 
their characteristics. Innumerable known 
cases show how systematically all human 
virtues and vices are used to serve the 
purpose of espionage. 

Sociability also is very important. 
Agents are drilled to move in academic, 
bourgeois, or labor circles, depending on 
their future field of activity. 

It does not take too much effort to imag- 
ine to what extent female Communist 
agents must sacrifice their personalities. 
Their mind and body is completely at the 
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orders of the control center. The history 
of Soviet espionage in Germany abounds 
in human tragedies waiting to be told. 

Preparation for the agent’s first major 
assignment takes place only if the obliga- 
tory test assignments have been satisfac- 
torily accomplished. Then, he will be sent 
on a mission of secondary importance, con- 
tinuously checked by other agents. In 
order to get comparisons, several candi- 
dates frequently are assigned the same 
task. All are well-prepared for the pos- 
sibility of arrest and questioning by po- 
lice. Frequently, they know as much about 
the pertinent paragraphs of the law as 
the law officers in charge of their ques- 
tioning. 

Preparations for an important assign- 
ment may take much time, depending on 
circumstances. Many cases have been 
known where agents have been drilled for 
years for a particular espionage assign- 
ment, sabotage act, or attempt on some- 
one’s life. Before he leaves the place of 
training he gets exact information about 
the locality of his assignment and the per- 
sons with whom to get in touch. A simu- 
lated example will clarify this procedure. 


Agent A has to “contact” captain X, 
company commander in the West German 
Armed Forces, in order to induce him to 
divulge a military secret. From the large 
files in the center, A learns what captain 
X looks like, what is known about the his- 
tory of his life, and, most important, what 
human weaknesses X has. All this infor- 
mation has been brought together by in- 
numerable agents engaged in doing pre- 
paratory work for espionage purposes. In 
most cases they are members of the local 
Communist Party groups. 

If captain X should become talkative 
under the influence of alcohol, agent A 
will be informed about X’s favorite drinks. 
If he has a weakness for blonde women, 
a female agent will be dyed correspond- 
ingly for him. The location of the bar- 
racks, the places he frequents, his leisure 
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time hobbies, and other important facts 
about the captain’s life are discovered, 
They might become very decisive factors, 

Let us assume that X talks more than 
he should when under the influence of 
alcohol, and likes to play chess. Presum- 
ably, A will approach X in those places 
where X usually plays chess. The contact 
is made with every precaution. The agent 
has to write a report about every conver- 
sation. For his further proceedings he re- 
ceives strict directions. It may very well 
be that he is ordered to break up the con- 
tact. Months may pass until the center 
lets him put captain X under the influ- 
ence of alcohol in order to obtain the de- 
sired information. In a critical situation, 
no method is denied to reach the goal. Per- 
suasion, blackmail, bribery, and murder 
rank equally among these methods. 


Sources of Agents 


The agents of Soviet espionage come 
from all walks of life. Many have experi- 
enced tragedies before they joined the 
Soviet espionage. In general, the following 
groups can be recognized for furnishing 
agents: 


1. Communist  officials—These _ types 
come from all parts of Germany and are 
assigned to espionage activity only after 
they prove themselves to be dependable 
and capable in party work. Often the cen- 
ter knows facts with which the agent can 
be put under pressure in case he wavers 
in his loyalty. 

2. Corrupt persons.—Persons who are 
corrupt in some way and, therefore, can 
be blackmailed, frequently are drafted for 
espionage assignments. The center threat- 
ens disclosures, the charged person is 
afraid of a scandal or a process, and gives 
in. In these cases one blackmail usually is 
followed by another. The person who hands 
himself over to Soviet espionage becomes 
an unscrupulously misused tool. 


3. Specialists—When there are difficult 
assignments requiring a high degree of 
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specialized knowledge, soviet espionage ap- 
plies the method of arresting and pseudo- 
sentencing suitable specialists and _ sci- 
entists within their sphere of power. When 
the condemned person is on the verge of 
breakdown, he is offered espionage work 
as a way out of his ordeal. 

4, Political prisoners.—Political prison- 
ers, after their release, find confidence and 
sympathy among the population, a factor 
which has been used by Soviet espionage 
on several accounts. The prisoners are 
promised release on parole in case they 
become agents. To meet the danger of de- 
sertion, the Soviet system usually keeps 
the relatives of the prisoner in the Soviet 
zone as hostages. 

5. Criminal and perverse persons.—This 
category is used for underground activity 
to a very large extent. They are especially 
suitable for kidnaping, burglaries, sabo- 
tage, and seductions. Having committed a 
crime, they are particularly ready for un- 
derground work which saves them from 
being’ tried. 

All spies and underground agents of 
the Soviet system are subject to special 
jurisdiction. Upon their engagement the 
agents have to sign the obligation to ac- 
cept these rules of exception from normal 
jurisdiction. When they become punish- 
able under this extraordinary jurisdiction, 
they face long sentences to forced labor, 
and occasionally even the death penalty. 
In these cases, liquidations are not always 
made on the basis of a lawful “death sen- 
tence,” but often are carried out secretly. 
Deserters are not tried in ordinary courts, 
but are tried “administratively,” that is, 
by decision of the administration, without 
possibility for defense or appeal. 

The large number of untrained collabo- 
rators and informants is characteristic of 
Soviet espionage. The trained cadre agent 
engages them to collaborate, but frequently 
they do not know that they work for the 
Soviet espionage. Some type of blackmail 
often is involved in these cases. If they 
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want to evade the pressure of their em- 
ployers, they face heavy reprisals. 


Limitations 

To the layman this closer look into the 
Soviet espionage system will give the im- 
pression of a monolithic compactness. He 
probably will even be inclined to assume 
that Soviet espionage can achieve any- 
thing and that it is omnipresent. Thereby, 
he falls prey to the suggestion intended 
by the Communists. Soviet espionage uses 
all propagandistic means to look almighty. 
However, a knowledge of the methods and 
facts reveals a considerable number of 
weak points. 

The misuse of humans by the destruc- 
tion of their personality, which seems to 
be an almost unsurmountable strongpoint, 
actually weakens the efficiency of under- 
ground activity in many cases. Innumer- 
able agents have deserted, and many have 
disappeared somewhere in the mass of 
passive people. Again and again one of 
the chief arguments is the inhumanity of 
the espionage system. The ideological lev- 
eling of communism does not succeed in 
all cases in destroying the moral ties to the 
former personality. On the contrary, hu- 
man nature is opposed to inhumanity—in 
the field of espionage. The ever-present 
suspicion is a further psychological weak- 
ness. One agent is the “shadow” of the 
other. Denouncements, rivalries, and deeds 
of violence are commonplace within the 
organization. 

The agents are overworked with writ- 
ing innumerable reports, a consequence of 
the mutual mistrust. Every proceeding has 
to be recorded in writing. Again and again 
deserted Soviet spies have complained 
about the senseless paperwork which not 
only can break the camouflage, but is also 
done with the agent feeling that no one 
is going to read his reports. Soviet espio- 
nage, by one-sidedly increasing its extent, 
has lost efficiency. At the same time, West- 
ern secret services enhanced their own 
efficiency and the Soviets have suffered 














tremendous losses of their organizations 
in the last few years. 

Detrimental in its consequences to the 
Kremlin is the fact that the Western de- 
mocracies keep secret only that which 
must be concealed, while the Soviets keep 
almost everything top secret. Consequently, 
a large portion of the Soviet espionage 
organization runs idle. On the other hand, 
the Kremlin has to use a large number of 
people to protect its secrets against imag- 
inary or actual existing Western agents. 

In spite of these weaknesses, we must 
not make the mistake of underestimating 
the really tremendous danger. During 
World War II, for instance, two Soviet 
agent groups—the “Red Chapel” and the 
“Red Three”’—furnished important mili- 
tary secrets to the Soviets. As a result 
many a German soldier had to pay with 
his life for the activities of those spies. 
These saddening facts become even more 
distressing through the evidence that in 
all cases the Soviet agents pursued their 
activity through the ignorance, lack of 
vigilance, and indiscretion of many Ger- 
man officers and officials. 


Counterintelligence 


In order to counter the extensive attack 
of Soviet espionage, two preventive meas- 
ures are especially needed. In general, the 
citizens of the German Federal Republic 
and, in particular, the soldiers of the 
Bundeswehr (West German Armed 
Forces) have to realize the importance of 
the decision with which the free world is 
confronted in its argument with the So- 
viet system. Moreover, they also have to 
be informed about the facts and the sys- 
tem of Soviet espionage. 

Only a small part of the damage caused 
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by Soviet espionage can be identified, nor 
can it be expressed in exact figures. Its 
importance can be defined by stating flatly 
that the freedom and existence of the na- 
tion are perilously endangered by Soviet 
espionage. 

The well-known man on the street has 
played a vital part in almost all discoy- 
eries of Soviet espionage activity. As it is 
in civil life, so also in military life. The 
experiences of the past make it absolutely 
necessary that all soldiers are informed 
about the political-totalitarian character 
as well as the technical-systematical fea- 
tures of Soviet espionage. It is the troop 
officer’s duty to provide his soldiers with 
the basic information and to awaken their 
vigilance. 

It would be foolish to create an over-all 
fear of agents. This fear thrives only on 
the basis of lacking knowledge about the 
opponent’s positions. Nothing is more es- 
sential than the conviction that secrecy is 
an indispensable part of the security of 
the nation, and of the freedom for every 
citizen. 

The decision about the secrecy of a fact 
cannot be left to the subjective judgment 
of the individual soldier. Small items of 
information gathered by the enemy pro- 
vide him with deep insights. The argu- 
ment: “The Russians have known these 
facts for a long time” is foolish and wrong 
from the factual as well as from the psy- 
chological point of view. The principle 
that the strength of Soviet espionage lies 
in our own ignorance and lack of vigilance 
has been proved a thousand times. It is 
also true that Soviet espionage has its 
limitations, too, if only we study its meth- 
ods and take efficient preventive measures 
by individual vigilance. 
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Soviet Seapower--Psychological Factors 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by 
J. Meister in “The Navy” (Great Britain) March 1958. 


ONE of the catch phrases most heard 
outside Russia is the comforting state- 
ment that the Russians are not good sea- 
men. Of course, compared with the British 
or French, who do much more ocean navi- 
gation and are more accustomed to taking 
risks, the Russian is still somewhat in- 
ferior. Remembering the poor maneuver- 
ing noted during the Russo-Japanese War 
or when the battleship Marat came to the 
Coronation Review in 1987, things have 
certainly improved. Many will recall the 
superb handling of Sverdlov in 1953. 

Soviet warships, which between the two 
World Wars paid few visits to foreign 
ports, now undertake frequent cruises 
abroad; and Soviet submarines are re- 
ported almost everywhere—although many 
of these reports probably are erroneous. 
Seamanship, which was very important 
during the sailing ship period, is less im- 
portant on board a modern submarine; 
much depends now on skilled engineers. 
Although ice in the Baltic forces the Rus- 
sians to lie four or five months in harbor, 
and, therefore, they have less opportunity 
to get to sea, they certainly have an ex- 
cellent knowledge of their own coastal 
waters and severe Arctic conditions. These 
factors should not be underestimated. 


Shortage of Sailors 


Another argument is that the Russians 
are short of sailors. This is certainly not 
true. Russia has never had enough men in 
her merchant navy or fishing fleet to pro- 
vide the navy with sufficient personnel, 
but this was also the case in almost all 
other countries. However, contrary to ex- 
perience in the British Royal Navy or the 
United States Navy, the Russians never 
had any difficulty in securing the num- 
bers needed to man their ships, either as 
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volunteers or as long-service (14 years) 
conscripts. This is most surprising, since 
service on Russian warships always was 
subject to very strict discipline, life was 
rather dull and, in the opinion of the aver- 
age Russian, the Soviet Navy does not 
possess the glamour the British Navy has 
for Britons. 

The tremendous peacetime strength of 
the Soviet Navy is, by itself, proof that 
trained manpower is not lacking—with 
the organized reserves over one million 
sailors are available. 

This is not exclusively a Soviet achieve- 
ment. During the Crimean War the Rus- 
sians were not short of sailors. Later, 
during the Russo-Japanese War, they 
lacked not sailors but good officers and 
engineers. According to American state- 
ments the Soviets are, at the present time, 
producing more engineers and technicians 
every year than the United States. This 
shortage is, therefore, not likely to occur 
again. 

No Leaders 

The Russians do not have gifted naval 
leaders is another catch phrase. Some of 
the czar’s admirals were good officers, 
others were not. So far the Soviets have 
not produced an admiral of even average 
talent and luck. 

Up to the Russo-Japanese War Russia’s 
naval history was one of reasonable suc- 
cess. Admirals Apraxine and Grieg (of 
British origin), and the Prince of Nassau- 
Siegen gained some notable victories over 
the Swedes. Orlov, Spiridov, the British- 
born Elphinstone, Ushakov, and the two 
Senjavins, among others, were successful 
in the wars of the 18th and 19th centuries 
against the Turks. The Battle of Sinope 
in 1853, when the Black Sea Fleet under 
Admiral Nakhimov defeated the Turks, 
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was Russia’s last naval victory. It led 
ultimately to the intervention of the Brit- 
ish and French in the Crimean War. Other 
brilliant naval officers like Admirals Ma- 
karov, Essen, Eberhardt, and Kolchak died 
or were removed before they could change 
the situation. 

Most of the Soviet admirals who came 
to the top during the revolution and whose 
only qualifications were political agitation 
and brutal killings were liquidated during 
the purge of 1937-38. Others like Oktjabr- 
ski and Tributz—commanders in chief in 
the Black Sea and Baltic in 1941—showed 
no leadership at all, fled from Sevastopol 
and Reval respectively, and later disap- 
peared from the scene. 

The importance of foreign officers, 
mostly English, French, and Dutch, and 
the American John Paul Jones in the 
Czarist navy in the 18th and 19th centu- 
ries must not be overestimated; it was 
then customary for all nations to hire 
foreign soldiers and sailors. Even Eng- 
land tried to recruit sailors from the 
Scandinavian countries during the Cri- 
mean War. 

In the 19th and 20th centuries a high 
percentage of Czarist naval officers were 
of Finnish-Swedish and German-Baltic 
origin, the latter being the most able and 
reliable servants of the Emperor. The So- 
viet Navy is, on the contrary, almost en- 
tirely composed of “true” Russians. 

Few Russian monarchs and _ political 
leaders have been sea-minded. The most 
gifted was Peter the Great, who re-created 
the navy in 1700 and took part as a naval 
officer in several battles. Katherine II, 
Paul I, Alexander III, and finally Nicho- 
las II also showed some interest in naval 
affairs. Lenin, however, said that Soviet 
Russia would not need a navy, and for 
almost 10 years his doctrine was followed 
closely. 

It was only shortly before the outbreak 
of World War II that Molotov demanded 
that Russia should build up her ocean sea- 
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power. Thereafter, England and Russia 
concluded a naval agreement and the So- 
viets built numerous ships, but the Voro- 
shiloy War Academy went on teaching: 
“The navy is the handmaid of the army.” 
Hence in 1941-45 the ships were not used 
as they should have been. 

After the war the buildup of an even 
stronger navy went on, and Marshal Zhu- 
kov declared that seapower would play a 
far more important role in the next war; 
but the Soviets have so far been unable to 
create and teach a “pure” naval doctrine. 
This inability to grasp the full meaning 
and all the possibilities of ocean seapower 
is one of the worst handicaps of the So- 
viet leaders. It will weigh against such 
able admirals as they may find in the fu- 
ture because of the predominance in the 
Soviet system of political considerations 
over purely military questions. 


Tradition 

It also is said that the Russians have 
no naval tradition. This is false, too. A 
nation does not need to win every battle 
to be proud of the deeds of its soldiers and 
sailors. Defeats often are more honorable 
than cheap victories. Some of the naval 
actions which the Russians commemorate 
as victories already have been mentioned. 
Individual deeds still stimulate the pa- 
triotic feelings of Russian sailors. 

Such deeds include that of the French- 
born Captain Fremery, who blew himself 
up with his ship in 1737 as did Captain 
Sacken in 1788; the fight of the Vesta 
in 1877; those of the Varjag at Chemul- 
po and of the Rurik at Urusan in 1904, 
as well as the gunboat Sivutch which sank 
in 1915 under the close-range gunfire of 
two German battleships. 

Even the Battle of Tsushima, the worst 
naval disaster not only of Russian, but of 
all modern history, still the main cause of 
the bad reputation of the Russian Navy 
witnessed some outstanding acts of brav- 
ery. The ships Ossljabja, Alexander III, 
Borodino, Admiral Ushakov, Vladimir 
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Gromki, and, above all, Suvarov fought 
in an outstanding manner until the bitter 
end; from several ships nobody was saved; 
and some of the commanding officers re- 
fused to leave the sinking ships. 

But all this courage and stubbornness 
could not replace the lack of tactical skill; 
and even the sacrifice of over 4,800 Rus- 
sian sailors could not wipe out the fact 
that Admiral Njebogatov surrendered with 
four ships to the Japanese; that the tor- 
pedo boat Bjedovi with the wounded and 
unconscious Admiral Rozhdestvenski on 
board fell into Japanese hands intact; and 
that the crew of the torpedo boat Bodry 
mutinied and fled to Shanghai. This was 
not the last surrender of Russian war- 
ships. In 1917 the Germans took the new 
destroyer Grom, and in 1919 the Bolshe- 
vik commander in chief of the Baltic Fleet 
surrendered his two destroyers to a Brit- 
ish squadron without any fight. 

Soviet naval tradition is, above all, based 
upon the action of the cruiser Aurora 
whose gunfire decided the flight of the 
Kerenski government in November 1917; 
she is now used as a floating museum at 
Leningrad. The Aurora, which fought in 
1905 against Japan, in 1914-17 against 
Germany, in 1919 against the Allied inter- 
vention, and in 1941 once more against 
Germany, is probably the only major war- 
ship in the world that has survived three 
important wars. 

Other Soviet naval traditions stem from 
the actions against the “Whites” and al- 
lies at Kronshtadt, Murmansk, the Black 
Sea, the Volga, and the Caspian Sea. The 
Amur flotilla fought in 1920 against the 
Japanese, in 1929 against the Chinese, and 
in 1938-39 and 1945 once more against 
Japan. Some of the operations of Soviet 
motor torpedo boats and other coastal 
forces, as well as the sacrifices of Soviet 
submarines during World War II, also in- 
spire Soviet writers. 
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Surprisingly enough, the only surface 
action which deserves mention is ignored 
completely. On 25 August 1942 in the Kara 
Sea the German pocket battleship Sheer 
sank the icebreaker freighter Sibiryakov 
which was armed with four 83-inch guns. 
The Soviet ship fought to the last and 
many of her survivors left swimming in 
the cold water refused even to be saved 
by the Germans. 


Construction 

Some people said a few years ago that 
the Russians cannot build ships or, at 
least, no fine ships. In the meantime, the 
new Soviet cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines have proved how wrong these 
“experts” were. Russia, like every other 
nation, has built some bad ships, such as 
Admiral Popov’s circular batteries and the 
inferior battleships before World War I, 
or the cheap torpedo boats constructed un- 
der the First Five-Year Plan, the top- 
heavy leaders of the Leningrad class, and 
the submarines of the P type. 

But there also have always been very 
outstanding ships, like the icebreakers, 
minelayers, and powerful destroyers built 
before 1917, and the submarines and de- 
stroyers launched prior to World War II. 
Four 32,000-ton battle cruisers built in 
1916, and two 35,000-ton battleships on 
the stocks in 1941 were, however, never 
commissioned. 

Weapons 

After the war of 1904-5 the Russians 
cast some excellent guns with outstanding 
ballistic performance and very long range. 
Their shooting was often pretty good but 
never good enough to obtain quick and de- 
cisive results. At Tsushima they had ob- 
tained a reasonable number of hits but 
their poor quality shells either did not ex- 
plode or lacked adequate power and, as a 
result of this battle, the Russians, their 
faith gone, were never again very fond 
of using gunfire against ships! 

Mines have been analyzed in a previous 
article, but it is worth mentioning that 
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Russian torpedoes (the first Whitehead 
torpedos were used in the war of 1877-78 
against Turkey) were very unreliable, and 
the results obtained in all their wars, es- 
pecially in 1904-5 and 1914-17, were very 
unsatisfactory. New types of torpedoes 
have been introduced since World War 
II, but torpedo manufacture is, above all, 
precision work, and in this the Russians 
have never excelled. 
Intelligence 

Radio, tried out in 1895, was handled 
badly during the war with Japan, but 
much improved and cleverly handled dur- 
ing World War I. The Soviets, however, 
forgot what they had learned and Soviet 
ships in 1941-45 were very talkative. The 
coding was so primitive that the Germans 
were able to decipher almost all their mes- 
sages as if written in plain language. The 
same loss of quality was observed in the 
field of naval intelligence. 

The czar’s navy had one of the best 
secret services of the world. Fred T. Jane 
remarked in 1903 that Russian officers of- 
ten had secret foreign signal books and so 
on before these booklets were distributed 
to the officers of the navy concerned. One 
would expect that the Soviets, with the 
help of sympathizers in all navies, would 
have been even better informed, but World 
War II proved the contrary. The Soviets 
fell promptly into every trap the German 
Navy set, while German ships almost al- 
ways got away. Soviet intelligence mate- 
rial about foreign navies is often surpris- 
ingly crude and inaccurate. Dictatorship 
is not a favorable breeding ground for 
good and reliable intelligence. 

The Sailors 

From these examples and flashbacks we 
may conclude that the Russian sailor, al- 
though not very flexible and not always 
skillful, is a very brave fighter if his pa- 
triotic feelings—still -very strong in an 
old-fashioned and simple manner—can be 
aroused. This the Soviets will not fail 
to do. 
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The Czarist government was_ unable, 
after the beginning of the 20th century, 
to appeal to the patriotic feelings of the 
Russian masses; nor was it willing to give 
them the necessary political freedom and 
economic security. As in all countries, la- 
bor was most affected by the new ideas, 
and as navies absorbed most of the skilled 
workers, the sailors were the spearheads 
of revolution. The Russian Navy suffered 
from revolts and mutinies in 1901, 1903, 
1906, 1907, 1912, 1916, and 1917. 

Surprisingly enough, the same sailors 
revolted against the Bolsheviks in 1921 at 
Kronshtadt, and heavy fighting occurred 
until they were driven into exile or to sur- 
render. They probably wanted to protest 
against the stern discipline the Commv- 
nists had reinstated; and they seemed gen- 
uinely disappointed with the results of 
“their” revolution of 1917. 

During World War II, however, very 
few Soviet sailors deserted to the Germans 
and morale remained high. This was chiefly 
because of German mistakes in the han- 
dling of Russian prisoners and civilian 
population, and also because Soviet propa- 
ganda was busy, and the material situation 
of the lower grades had much improved 
compared with the Czarist navy. 


Factors 

The outcome of another naval war may 
depend, among other factors, on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The “maritime sense” of the Soviet 
Government. 

2. Talented Soviet admirals, able and 
willing to take initiative and risks. 

3. The continuing belief of the lower 
ranks that it is a patriotic war and that 
the Bolshevik regime is again worth dy- 
ing for. 

The chances that the first two condi- 
tions wili be fulfilled seem to be rather 
slim, but intelligent allied policy and clever 
propaganda could do much toward the 
awakening of the Russian people to the 
true state of affairs. 
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On Relative Strengths 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant Colonel 
A. I. Akram in the “Pakistan Army Journal’? Volume 1, Number 4, 1958. 


Let us take a possible example of relative 
strengths and assume for a moment that 
it is purely hypothetical. The example is 
as follows: 


Westland Eastland 

Divisions 9 2 2/3 

Tanks 400 275 
Armed 

Manpower 215,000 31,000 

Air Force larger smaller 


Now let any staff college in the world 
give its opinion as to which side in the 
above example is in a better position to 
take the offensive and, in the case of a 
battle, which side is likely to win. We 
may clarify further by saying that the 
ground for both sides is the same, neither 
side having any advantage over the other 
in this respect. 

At first a staff college may hedge, hum 
and haw, and then drop such observations 
as “it all depends” and so forth. But if we 
corner the staff college and force it to give 
a decision, it will most certainly declare 
that the Westland alone is in a position 
to take the offensive and win the battle. 
And why not? The Westland has the 
superior force—its superiority, roughly, 
over the Eastland in terms of divisions, 
manpower, and armor respectively is in the 
ratios of 3% to 1, 7 to 1, and 3 to 1. 

But as luck would have it, the Westland 
did not win the battle or even take the 
offensive. On the contrary, the offensive 
was taken by the puny Eastland force 
which not only won the battle that ensued, 
but also utterly crushed the Westlanders, 
rendering them incapable of further or- 
ganized resistance and inflicting, perhaps, 
the greatest defeat ever suffered by that 
worthy power during the war. In West- 
land the students of World War II are 
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sure to recognize the Italian Army under 
Marshal Graziani, and in Eastland the 
British and Indian forces under Field 
Marshal Wavell as they faced each other 
at the start of the Second Libyan Cam- 
paign. 

But all this was wrong. Wavell had no 
business to take the offensive, least of all 
to score a dazzling victory that won the 
applause of the entire world and placed 
the mantle of glory on his broad shoulders. 
After all, the balance of relative strengths 
was clearly against him and he should 
have rightly kept to the defensive, praying 
earnestly for help and hoping that by 
some freak of fate he would be saved 
from being hurled into the Red Sea by the 
Italian “Goliath.” Most of our military 
writers have insisted that the attacker 
must have a superiority of at least three 
to one over the defender; this is what the 
staff colleges normally teach. Some of them 
have even proposed a superiority of six 
to one. 

However, Wavell did just the opposite 
in attacking a much stronger adversary. 
And the result of the campaign made 
nonsense of much of our teachings on 
relative strengths. Did the teachings go 
wrong particularly in this campaign? Or 
is there some fundamental defect in our 
present method of assessing relative 
strengths? A few more examples from 
military history will illustrate this point. 


Historical Examples 

Battle of Arbela—331 B. C. Alexander 
the Great with about 50,000 men defeated 
Darius who had about 200,000 troops. 

Battle of Cannae—216 B. C. Hannibal 
with a force of 32,000 foot and 10,000 
mounted troops defeated the Roman Army 
of 65,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry led 
by Aemilius Paulus and Varro. 
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Battle of Pest—1241. Sabutai with a 
Mongol army of 75,000 men defeated the 
Hungarian Bela who commanded a force 
of 100,000 European knights. 

Campaigns of Charles XII of Sweden— 
beginning of the 18th century. Time and 
again this brilliant general routed the 
Russian forces which were from two to 
eight times the size of his own small army. 
When eventually he was defeated by Peter 
the Great at the Battle of Poltava in 1709, 
he had a force of 12,500 Swedes against 
Peter’s army of 80,000. Many writers 
have expressed the view that had Charles 
not been incapacitated by a wound in his 
foot he would have won even the lost 
battle. 

Battle of Leuthen—1757. Frederick the 
Great with a force of 36,000 men defeated 
the Austrian Army of 70,000 men under 
Prince Charles and Field Marshal Daun. 

Battle of Quebec—1759. Wolfe with a 
force of 8,500 British troops defeated a 
French force of 10,000 to 14,000 troops 
(including Indians) under the command of 
Montcalm. 

Napoleon’s Italian Campaign—1796-97. 
In six separate battles Napoleon attacked 
larger forces of the Austrian Army than 
his own and defeated them. 

Battle of Tannenberg—1914. Hinden- 
burg with the German Eighth Army de- 
feated the Russian First and Second 
Armies under Rennenkampf and Sam- 
sonov respectively. 

Manstein’s counterstroke — February- 
March 1943. In this action the Russians, 
immediately after Stalingrad, continued 
their winter offensive. They broke through 
the German front in the region of Kharkov 
and to the south of it, captured Kharkov 
from the Germans, and drove over 100 
miles deep into the German-held territory. 
Manstein, suffering from an inferiority 
of one to eight over his theater of opera- 
tions, launched his counterstroke against 
the southern flank of the Russian wedge. 
He destroyed the wedge, recaptured Khar- 
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kov, and brought the Russian offensive to 
a staggering halt. 

In all these examples the weaker force 
won the battle and the stronger lost it. In 
most of these cases the victor did not meet 
just with an ordinary success but scored 
a brilliant victory, inflicting a crushing 
defeat on his adversary. In many cases 
the vanquished army ceased to exist. 


Source of Strength 

It is now generally considered that 
relative strength is not a matter of size, 
numbers, or amount of equipment. It is 
a matter of firepower—the side which en- 
joys greater firepower being regarded 
the stronger of the two. It is by bringing 
fire on the enemy that we kill him or 
create the danger of death for him; it is 
death or the danger of death overcoming 
the enemy’s courage and will that gives 
us victory. 

But the armies which won these battles 
were weak even in firepower. Hence assess- 
ment of relative strengths on the basis 
of firepower alone also is incorrect. There 
must, therefore, be some other factors of 
strength which brought victories to the 
said armies—armies which on pure phys- 
ical strength should have lost. 

The fact is that a battle is not a contest 
of pure material strength and war is not 
a question of mathematics. This is for- 
tunate, for if it were so the noble art of 
war would be degraded to the profession 
of the butcher and the best general would 
be the one who is capable of showing the 
most dogged persistence, guided by the 
cold, immutable laws of mathematics. It 
is not intended to belittle physical strength 
and size, but material strength is not 
everything and there are other sources 
of strength which in battle often play a 
greater part than the material strength. 

In view of this, let us restudy in turn 
all those aspects which affect the relative 
strengths of combatants in the battles 
mentioned above. 

Second Libyan Campaign. The British 
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victory was due to Wavell’s generalship— 
his skill, audacity, and brilliant handling 
of the fighting; the superior morale and 
training of the allied troops, mobility, and 
surprise. On the Italian side the weakness 
was due to their poor training, low fighting 
qualities, bad dispositions, and poor equip- 
ment. 

Battle of Avrbela. Alexander’s victory 
was due to his tactical skill and presence 
of mind in dealing with Darius’ enveloping 
movements; the superior discipline and 
training of the Macedonian phalanx 
against the unwieldiness of the Persian 
hordes. 

Battle of Cannae. Hannibal’s victory 
was due to his superior generalship—his 
brilliant trap, the better skill of the 
Numidian and Carthaginian horsemen, 
and the poor generalship of Varro who 
put too many troops in too little space. 

Battle of Pest. The Mongols won this 
battle because of Sabutai’s generalship— 
his remarkable strategic and tactical skill; 
the extreme toughness, better training, 
and organization of his army; and the 
greater mobility and skill of the Mongol 
horsemen. 

Campaigns of Charles XII. The Swedes 
won their battles in their long, drawn out 
war with Russia on account of the tre- 
mendous personality, dash, and tactical 
skill of their general; and their own bet- 
ter training and organization against the 
ill-trained, ill-equipped, ill-organized, and 
ill-led Russian hordes. 

Battle of Leuthen. Prussia scored a 
victory because of the generalship of 
Frederick the Great—his masterly plan- 
ning and conduct of the oblique order 
attack and his concentration of superior 
strength against the Austrian left wing; 
the training and battle procedure of his 
army; and the bold handling of the Prus- 
sian cavalry by Zieten and Driesen. 

Battle of Quebec. The causes of the 
British victory lay in the daring tactics 
of Wolfe—the unusual design of his ma- 
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neuver in scaling the heights of Abraham; 
surprise and offensiveness; the better or- 
ganization, training, and discipline of the 
British regiments and their dogged fight- 
ing; and the achievement of local superi- 
ority by Wolfe on the plain of Abraham. 

Napoleon’s Italian Campaigns. Napo- 
leon won his battles in quick succession 
because of his personality and general- 
ship; his concentration of superior forces 
in turn against parts of opposing force; 
the advantage of his position on interior 
lines, surprise, and the mobility of his 
army. 

Battle of Tannenberg. This famous 
German victory was due to Ludendorff’s 
brilliant plan of the battle on interior 
lines; the superior training and organiza- 
tion of the German Army; the poor gen- 
eralship of Rennenkampf and Samsonov, 


their lack of mutual cooperation, and 
Rennenkampf’s lack of initiative. 
Manstein’s counterstroke. Manstein’s 


success was due to his own masterly con- 
ception and handling of the counterstroke; 
the superior training and skill of the Ger- 
man divisions; surprise; and the long 
and exposed flanks of the Russian salient. 

The causes of victory in all these battles 
indicate that there are many factors which 
influence the outcome of a battle, each of 
which is a source of strength. It would 
be wrong to say that any one of these 
sources would by itself place the crown 
of victory on our head, as each factor plays 
only a part in giving power and effective- 
ness to a force. This much, however, is 
clear, that the material strength is not 
the only thing that counts, and if it did, 
then those who actually won these battles 
should have lost them. In reality, an army 
derives its strength from all these sources. 


Effect of Time and Space 
A general preponderance of strength is 
of little use unless we can achieve con- 
centration in time and space, and a gen- 
eral inferiority in strength need not worry 
us if we can achieve this concentration. 
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The principle of concentration is that we 
should have the required strength at the 
decisive place and at the decisive time. 

The entire problem is admirably ex- 
pressed by Napoleon: 


Strategy consists in having, in spite of 
an army of inferior strength, a larger 
force than the enemy at the point attacked, 
or at the point which the opponent at- 
tacks. 


Unless the conditions of time and space 
are favorable, we cannot use material 
superiority over the enemy. This point is 
often not appreciated when we think of 
the superiority of one side over another 
in material strength. If Varro had under- 
stood the effect of time and space on 
force, he would not have flung the bulk 
of his legions against Hannibal’s center, 
where, having got into the trap, they 
changed from an organized military force 
into a seething mass of helpless humanity. 

Varro would have been wiser to deploy 
only half of his force which, even when 
trapped, would have had sufficient space 
to maneuver and use its weapons, and 
would thus have proved more effective 
than a larger force. 

We must then keep time and space in 
mind when judging our relative strengths. 
We must make time and space our allies. 
If the conditions are favorable, concen- 
trate a superior strength against a smaller 
portion of the enemy’s force by correct 
deployment in time and space. 


Morale 

The importance of morale and the power 
it gives to an armed force have now been 
established beyond doubt. It has become 
a principle of war. We are always think- 
ing about morale; we have reports and 
returns dealing with morale; when a 
superior visits a subordinate he asks about 
the state of morale; commanders and staff 
officers constantly worry about morale. 
Yet when it comes to the assessment of 
relative strengths, we forget all about 
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morale and work on a required material 
superiority of three to one for the attacker, 
We forget Napoleon’s famous words: “The 
moral is to the physical as three to one.” 

It must be borne in mind that a battle 
is not so much a clash of arms as a clash 
of wills. Real defeat occurs in the mind. 
Unless the vanquished accepts defeat and 
gives up his aim, he cannot really be re. 
garded as defeated. A battle is a contest 
of moral strength. 


We all know tne old saying: “War is 
the domain of moral force.” Time and 
again a smaller force which enjoyed 
higher morale defeated a larger adversary. 
Material strength is impotent if the will 
to fight is absent. This was well brought 
out in the Second Libyan Campaign in 
which a major factor affecting Wavell’s 
success was the moral superiority of the 
British and the Indian troops over the 
Italians. If the Italian morale had been 
good, and if they had fought with courage 
and defended their positions with deter- 
mination and doggedness instead of sur- 
rendering in tens of thousands, Wavell 
would not only have had no success but 
would have long rued the day on which 
he decided to launch his offensive. 

The power of morale is admirably ex- 
pressed by Jomini: “No system of tactics 
can lead to victory when the morale of an 
army is bad.” 

Mobility 

As stated earlier, even in material 
strength what matters is not the size of 
a force but the amount of firepower which 
that force can produce. However, the 
possession of the ability to produce fire- 
power is of little use without the ability 
to bring that firepower to bear upon the 
decisive place and time. It is mobility that 
enables a force to employ its firepower 
where it is most required. An armored 
force is mainly a combination of firepower 
and mobility (plus a certain amount of 
armored protection). When such a force 
carries out an outflanking movement to 
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strike at the rear of the enemy, it is doing 
nothing more than using its mobility to 
transport firepower to a place where a 
decision can be obtained. Hence mobility 
is an element of force. 

Mobility has been the cause of many 
victories on the battlefield. Therefore, 
Marshal Foch was correct to define force 
as mass multiplied by impulsion. Mass 
by itself, without impulsion or the capacity 
for movement, wields little power in battle. 

There is, however, a purely defensive 
aspect of mobility. This aspect is that a 
force protects itself by its own move- 
ment. This is so because we cannot attack 
a force while it is moving. Before we can 
attack it, we have to fix it; if there is no 
fixing, there is no attack! 

This was the essence of the strategy 
of Fabius against Hannibal. It is worth 
noting that while Hannibal thrashed every 
other Roman commander who dared to 
face him in Italy, he could never thrash 
Fabius because the latter would never let 
Hannibal fix him. He would always pull 
back. 

From the above cited example of Fabius 
the readers should not get an impression 
that mobility has a protective influence 
only, in the sense that it enables us to 
run away. It is not so. Mobility can pro- 
tect us even in a forward offensive move- 
ment. This point is well-illustrated in one 
of Manstein’s operations in Russia in 1941. 
When the invasion of Russia began Man- 
stein was commanding the 56th Panzer 
Corps in Army Group North. After the 
initial breakthrough Manstein advanced 
200 miles in four days. On 26 June he 
reached Daugavpils—80 miles ahead of 
the German formations on his flanks— 
and wanted to push on still farther. He 
felt that, given a free hand, he could 
capture Leningrad—nearly 300 miles 
away. 

To his bitter disappointment, he was 
ordered to halt and to go to the defensive 
to safeguard his bridgehead across the 
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River Dvina. In this defensive position 
he had a hard time beating off Russian 
attacks until formations on his flanks 
had caught up. We see in this instance 
that Manstein had long and open flanks 
and had formed a deep salient, losing all 
support from his flanks. But he felt per- 
fectly safe as long as he was in movement. 
The moment he was halted his troubles 
began. If Manstein thought so, then one 
would require a lot of courage to disagree 
with the point that mobility by itself, as 
purely a defensive measure, provides se- 
curity and reduces the enemy’s advantage 
of superior material strength. 


Offensive 

According to Clausewitz, defense is the 
stronger form of war. Surely, one would 
not like to pick a quarrel with a man like 
Clausewitz. But even that great military 
thinker agreed that defense was negative— 
unproductive of great decisions, and he 
did not dispute that offense, although the 
weaker form of war, had certain clear 
advantages over defense, such as main- 
tenance of morale, impetus, and initiative, 
which would give victory to the attacker 
provided the other combinations were 
right. 

In fact, the offensive is not just an op- 
eration of war; it is an attitude of mind. 
Even the defender can take an offensive 
attitude which gives him greater moral 
strength. An army which is imbued with 
the offensive spirit, and is ever ready for 
a battle with the aim of bringing about 
a complete destruction of the enemy, will 
always command a moral advantage over 
its adversary. 


If Hindenburg at the Battle of Tannen- 
berg had taken a defensive attitude and 
waited for the armies of Rennenkampf 
and Samsonov to develop a coordinated 
attack against his Eighth Army, he would 
have been doomed to defeat. But he, while 
holding off Rennenkampf with a weaker 
force, concentrated the bulk of his army 














against Samsonov, and in doing so he 
did not adopt a defensive attitude. 

Taking the initiative, he attacked the 
flanks of Samsonov’s army, forcing it in- 
to a Cannae-like trap, cleverly planned 
in the center. Three of Samsonov’s corps 
were swallowed up like Varro’s legions, 
as if by an earthquake. Without this 
offensive attitude and the consequent of- 
fensive maneuvers, the outcome of the 
Battle of Tannenberg would have been 
very different. 

In the Seven Years’ War it was the 
offensiveness of Frederick the Great which 
saved Prussia from extinction at the 
hands of the three most powerful states 
of Europe—each individually stronger 
than Prussia. Whenever Frederick fought, 
he fought offensively—augmenting his 
material strength with the inherent power 
of the offensive attitude. According to Du 
Picq: “He will win who has the resolution 
to advance.” 

To act upon the principle of offensive- 
ness, there is no need for us to wait until 
we get the opportunity to launch a major 
offensive. As already stated, the offensive 
is a state of mind which enhances our 
strength, and so long as every element of 
our army is imbued with this spirit, we 
can regard ourselves as being stronger 
than what is warranted by the table of 
relative strengths. 


Ground and Position 

During the days of the Indian north- 
west frontier operations, time and again, 
an entire brigade group, equipped with 
whatever weapons it could use in that 
country, including artillery and machine- 
guns, was held up by a handful of tribes- 
men armed with nothing more than locally 
made rifles. Why was this so? Relative 
strengths gave the regular army a superi- 
ority of 100 to one, and yet the lashkar 
could not be beaten off for days. Some- 
times the tribesmen inflicted casualties on 
the atmy far greater in number than their 
own strength! Besides one or two other 
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factors, this was due to the effect of 
ground. 

The high peaks, the narrow passes, the 
difficult approaches, and the stiff climb 
were the allies of the tribesmen, making 
it extremely difficult for the regular troops 
to come to grips with their foes. If the 
same lashkar of 50-odd tribesmen had 
taken up a position in the desert, a platoon 
of infantry with its own 2-inch mortar 
support would have polished it off in a 
few minutes. 

Another aspect of ground and position 
is the line of operation which can, by it- 
self, add strength or weakness to a force 
and can deeply influence the outcome of a 
battle or a campaign. It is generally ac- 
cepted that if a smaller force is facing a 
larger force it is better for the smaller 
one to be on the interior, rather than the 
exterior lines, provided it has the capacity 
to operate offensively and is not forced to 
adopt a static defense. This rule will hold 
good despite the increased mobility of the 
modern armies and further improvements 
in the modes of transportation. 

The reason is that, although a force on 
exterior lines can concentrate with speed 
at the point attacked by its adversary, 
there is still a relative difference in time 
and movement which is related to distance 
in space. 

Napoleon’s Italian Campaign, the Battle 
of Tannenberg, and the twin battles of 
Kasserine Pass and Medenine fought by 
Rommel in February and March of 1943 
may be cited as good examples. of the 
advantageous use of the interior lines. 

Ground and position are a source of 
strength that must be kept in mind con- 
stantly. When we find ourselves materially 
weaker than our opponents, we must study 
the effect of ground and position on the 
impending battle. We may often find that 
due to this factor, we are at par with or 
even stronger than our enemy. It is never 
correct to deduce a relative superiority 
of one side over the other by a simple 
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assessment of material strengths, with- 
out considering how these strengths are 
likely to be influenced by the position and 
the ground held by the combatants. 


Generalship 

We now come to what is perhaps the 
greatest source of strength: generalship. 
This is a factor of supreme importance— 
so important, in fact, that Foch has de- 
clared: Great results in war are due to 
the commander .. . without a commander 
no battle and no victory is possible. 


On generalship Napoleon said: 


The personality of the general is in- 
dispensable; he is the head, he is the all, 
of an army. The Gauls were not conquered 
by the Roman Legions, but by Caesar. It 
was not before the Carthaginian soldiers 
that Rome was made to tremble, but be- 
fore Hannibal. It was not the Macedonian 
phalanx which penetrated into India, but 
Alexander. It was not the French Army 
which reached the Weser and the Inn, it 
was Turenne. Prussia was not defended 
for seven years against the three most 
formidable European powers by the Prus- 
sian soldiers, but by Frederick the Great. 


To this one could well add: It was not 
the Revolutionary Army of France which 
shattered the proud empires and the 
kingdoms of Continental Europe and made 
England gasp for breath, it was Napoleon! 

Keen readers may have noticed a con- 
tradiction in the examples quoted earlier 
from the last war. This relates to Man- 
stein’s operations. When Manstein him- 
self made his long salient with the 56th 
Panzer Corps he was safe; but when the 
Russians formed their salient (described 
under Manstein’s counterstroke) they met 
with disaster. There were many factors 
such as mobility, training, and skill which 
made the difference between the two op- 
erations. However, the greatest reason 
for the difference lay in generalship. 

If in 1941 there had been a Russian mili- 
tary giant facing Von Leeb’s Army Group, 
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he might have taught Manstein a bitter 
lesson for poking his nose so forward, in 
spite of his mobility. But there was no 
such military giant then on the Russian 
side. In February 1943, when Vasilevsky 
broke through the German front and 
established his salient, unfortunately for 
him, he had Manstein against him who 
sent him reeling back without a nose. 

Hence we accept the power of general- 
ship. In modern war generalship at higher 
levels may not be as personal as before; 
the art of command might have grown 
more impersonal, more complex; leader- 
ship may now become corporate rather 
than individual. But the value of general- 
ship remains immense. A smaller force 
led by a brilliant general may be taken 
as stronger than the table of relative 
strengths would indicate. 


Effect of Miscellaneous Factors 

So far only a few of the sources of 
strength have been considered. Other 
notable sources are training, order and 
discipline, and surprise. Except for sur- 
prise, the others have been telling factors 
in battles fought over the last 200 years 
between European forces and African 
hordes or Asian troops—the latter being 
invariably poorly equipped, poorly trained, 
and poorly disciplined. 

Surprise, too, is a factor which has often 
decided the fate of a battle in favor of 
the weaker side. It gives a moral advantage 
out of all proportion to the size of force 
involved in achieving it. This hardly needs 
the support of examples from military 
history. As a factor, however, it is diffi- 
cult to assess it in relative strengths as 
both sides are out to achieve it and it 
is usually difficult to say which side will 
succeed in doing so. The only time we 
can count on it is when we find ourselves 
in a position to surprise our opponents in 
a startling manner; we can then regard 
ourselves stronger than what would ap- 
pear from a comparison of relative 
strengths. 
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Conclusion 


It should be clear from the foregoing 


that a comparison of pure material 
strength is no index to the true relative 
value of opposing forces in a combat. The 
examples given above from history should 
leave no doubt in this respect. Our present 
system of assessing the relative strengths 
certainly is faulty and needs an overhaul. 
But what system are we to follow? Should 
we add further headings to our table of 
assessment? For instance, shall we, after 
considering material strengths, add: 
morale—two points to one; generalship— 
three points to one; mobility—one point 
to one? This obviously would be absurd, 
because such factors are not subject to 
mathematical computation. War is not 
a system of mathematics, as force is not 
a matter of material strength. If it had 
been so, then in the history of war there 
would not have been such personalities 
as Sabutai, Napoleon, and Lee. 

What is required is that we should not 
be unduly influenced by the physical size 
of an army. In other words, we should not 
expect the material superiority to win by 
itself and material inferiority to lose as a 
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matter of course. When we assess relative 
strengths, we should consider the effect 
of other factors on strength. Js our gen- 
eralship superior? Does our mobility give 
us more power? Are we in a position to 
surprise the enemy? What of the moral 
factor? Which side is favored by ground 
and position? Which side is better trained, 
better organized, and better disciplined? 

Having considered all these sources of 
strength, we should decide which side is 
truly stronger, whether our aim is attain- 
able or not, and what plan of operations 
should be adopted. 

Young officers, while learning the art 
and science of war, must not be overawed 
by the large armed forces of possible 
adversaries, and senior officers should not 
overemphasize the value of material 
strength. We already have given it too 
much emphasis. 

A battle is essentially a clash of wills, 
success going to the will which is stronger; 
defeat occurs in the mind rather than in 
the body of an army; without leadership, 
skill, courage, training, and discipline any 
preponderance of weapons and equipment 
is valueless. 





Civil Defense in the Nuclear Age 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Captain R. Eager in “An Cosantoir” (Ireland) September 1958. 


WHEN death exploded on Nagasaki 
and Hiroshima, the mushroom of smoke 
and radiation that slowly ascended spread 
throughout the world a feeling of ap- 
prehension that far exceeded the fear of 
war gases and chemical warfare that 
was the heritage of World War I. In 
the latter case, a partial answer had been 
found prior to the cessation of hostilities, 
but defense against the atom bomb’s 
devastating blast and its insidious sister, 
radiation, seemed impossible. 

However, at least to a section of the 





world population, there was a reassuring 
feature—the virtual monopoly of nuclear 
weapons by the United States. This ap- 
peared to represent a powerful insurance 
against another major war and the in- 
evitable complacency that followed in 
official circles gave rise to an almost 


leisurely approach in these quarters to 
the question of civil defense. 

Such a feeling was dispersed rapidly, 
however, with the development of nuclear 
weapons behind the Iron Curtain and the 
reduction of the gap between the opposing 
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blocs in the quantity of such weapons. 
Now a stalemate exists in which the 
striking power of both sides is matched. 
War must strike suddenly and without 
warning; a formal declaration of a state 
of war can result only in the loss of 
surprise and the opportunity for the op- 
posing forces to retaliate—and if war 
comes, it must be assumed that intensive 
use will be made of atomic and even 
chemical weapons. 


The Questions 

In these circumstances the questions 
being asked are whether the civilian 
population can be protected against nu- 
clear attack by the use of shelters, and 
if such shelters would have any functional 
value in the event of a surprise attack. 
While United States tests of nuclear 
weapons no doubt have provided some of 
the answers to the first question, it is 
only during actual hostilities that the 
entire: picture can come into focus. 

An attempt to study the position se- 
riously was made recently by the Research 
and Development Corporation in Cali- 
fornia, and the problem was approached 
under three headings, namely: the possi- 
bility of protecting civilians against nu- 
clear attack by the use of shelters; the 
chances of surviving long-term radiation 
from fallout when they finally leave these 
shelters; and the possibility of death by 
starvation. 

The report submitted the opinion that 
shelters against blast could be provided 
but that this would involve the erection of 
deep, underground shelters which would 
cost (for four million New Yorkers) be- 
tween 20 and 28 million dollars. 

Protection against fallout could be pro- 
cured by adapting existing basements in 
large buildings and by constructing light 
shelters at comparatively small cost. The 
effects of a radioactive world on the pop- 
ulation—when they finally would emerge 
from the shelters—can only be surmised, 
but it is claimed that evidence exists that 
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the long-term radiation problems would 
be a lesser threat to the survival of the 
population than the immediate problem of 
protecting people from a nuclear war. 
The problem of starvation would depend 
entirely on the number of bombs dropped 
and their location in relation to the 
agricultural portion of the country. 


Warning Time 

The success of any shelters as a defense 
against nuclear or, indeed, any weapons 
must depend on how much warning of at- 
tack would be received. A period of ten- 
sion, such as has occurred in the Quemoy 
area, or a decision by the Western Powers 
to end such tension by striking first, would 
permit some days’ warning and make 
possible a reasonable time for evacuation 
and the disposal of the civilian population. 

A surprise attack launched against mili- 
tary or “retaliatory” objectives would 
give somewhat shorter warning time. 
Finally, a surprise attack, which would 
include centers of population in the initial 
targets, would allow warning to such 
targets that could be measured only in 
minutes. 

Civilian populations, uneducated to the 
need for orderly cooperation with civil 
defense workers, inevitably would cause 
indescribable chaos in the event of a sur- 
prise attack. Even with ample warning 
the task of civil defense authorities would 
be formidable. Nevertheless, it has been 
estimated that without civil defense meas- 
ures, more than 50 percent of the popula- 
tion of a heavily attacked city would be 
wiped out. This could be reduced to 40 
percent by the availability of fallout 
shelters, where only a brief warning 
would be possible; to 20 percent with ad- 
vance warning measured in hours; and 
to anything between two and 15 percent 
where the warning could be measured in 
days. 

While such statistics as these must be 
hypothetical, they are useful insofar as 
they give some indication of the value of 
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shelters for the civilian population. Most 
of the major nations have taken the view 
that civil defense is essential and, in 
greater or lesser degree, have initiated 
steps to translate their convictions into 
action. 

The Soviet Union, according to a 
recent report, has constructed “cellar” 
shelters for a substantial proportion of 
the population and has embarked on a 
program for the construction of hydrogen 
bomb shelters. There are about 22 million 
civil defense workers in the USSR (al- 
most 10 percent of the population) headed 
by a corps of full-time personnel. In 
addition, it is expected that a further 
five million men and’women will be trained 
annually. 

Such a strong and expanding civil de- 
fense program indicates that the Soviet 
Government is adopting a realistic ap- 
proach to the implications of nuclear war- 
fare and also that they are extremely 
conscious of the fat that future warfare 
will be fought on a nuclear level. 


Western Picture 

In the West the picture is not so good. 
In October 1954 the then Deputy Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers Europe (Field 
Marshal Montgomery) pointed out that 
no sound civil defense organization existed 
in the territory of any NATO nation. 

Even today the United States has vir- 
tually no adequate hydrogen bomb shelters 
and only about one million civil defense 
workers. The United States House of 
Representatives Military Subcommittee 
has given as its opinion that millions of 
Americans would be killed now in an 
atom bomb raid and stated that the power 
of the United States to retaliate was be- 
ing undermined by lack of civil defense 
preparedness. It called for a 25 to 30 
billion-dollar expenditure for the con- 
struction of shelters, to be spread over 
the next five or six years. 

The United States authorities have, 
apparently, been placing extraordinary 
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confidence in the new developments in 
radar equipment which has detection 
ranges of more than 3,500 miles and in 
the DEW (Distant Early Warning) Line 
—a 3,000-mile radar chain that stretches 
across the Arctic fringe of the North 
American Continent. In the 1957-58 budget 
only 1,000 million dollars were allocated 
for Federal Civil Defense Administration, 

The strength of civil defense workers 
(all volunteers) in Great Britain numbers 
only 500,000 and, while regional committees 
have been set up and exercises planned 
in conjunction with the armed forces, steps 
have not been taken to provide adequate 
shelters on a large scale. Nor is the nun- 
ber of civil defense workers sufficient to 
cope with an “all-out” attack on the 
major cities where the citizens have not 
been rehearsed for such an eventuality. 

Among the other NATO powers the 
Netherlands has announced conscription 
for certain civil defense services. At pres- 
ent, the Civil Defense Corps consists of 
160,000 volunteers, but this is not con- 
sidered a sufficient number and, in Jan- 
uary 1959, it was proposed to call up 
60,000 men between the ages of 24 and 
60 for a period of 60 days’ training in 
rescue and ambulance work and _fire- 
fighting duties. The erection of antihy- 
drogen bomb shelters on a large scale 
does not appear to have been undertaken. 


The Neutrals 

Of the neutrals, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Finland are probably the most con- 
scious of the threat to civilian populations 
and each has an elaborate civil defense 
system. Sweden, by making use of her 
geological assets, probably has the most 
advanced civil defense system in the world. 
The Civil Defense Corps numbers 750,000, 
and plans have been perfected to evacuate 
50 percent of the total population from 
over 100 cities and towns. Large air raid 
shelters have been constructed in moun- 
tains and cliffs and these are claimed to 
be proof against both blast wave and 
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radiation. Plans for the improvement and 
extension of these shelters are well-ad- 
vanced. 

In Switzerland, civil defense is com- 
pulsory for all males between 15 and 65 
years, and women between 15 and 60 
years may volunteer. Industrial establish- 
ments with 50 or more employees must 
organize civil defense teams, and all com- 
munities of 1,000 people or more must set 
up a civil defense administration. The 
Swiss armaments program provides more 
than 20 million francs (or 3.5 percent 
of the budget) for civil defense. 

The Finnish Civil Defense Organization 
was established as far back as 1927. Serv- 
ice is voluntary, but even in peacetime 
the state may order compulsory service 
of men and women between 16 and 60 
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years. Since 1954 the incorporation of 
adequate air raid shelters in certain 
buildings has been compulsory, and, in 
1956, the government directed that larger 
towns and communities would be respon- 
sible for formulating plans for the evacua- 
tion of between 40 and 60 percent of the 
population, for warning systems, and 
for the construction of air raid shelters. 


A Defensive Weapon 

In the nuclear age civil defense has 
assumed the proportions of a weapon— 
a defensive weapon, no doubt—but one 
on which a strategy of deterrence can 
be based. It would be unrealistic for any 
of the Western Powers to place reliance 
entirely on the stockpiling of offensive 
weapons without a concurrent safeguard- 
ing of the homefront. 





Ground Fortifications--Today? 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Lieutenant General Kurt 
Dittmar, Retired, in “Allgemeine Schweizerische Militarzeitschrift” (Switzerland) Nr. 1, January 1958. 


Topay, the subject of ground fortifica- 
tions in the classical sense of protective 
constructions combined with adequately 
strong obstacles prepared in peacetime 
may be embarrassing if raised outside 
of historical context. For thousands of 
years such emplacements have been used 
in different forms but always following 
the same principles. Now they definitely 
seem to be an item of the past. It appears, 
and there are reasons for this impression, 
that the chapter of history which dealt 
with the walls of Troy and Mycenae, the 
castles and walled towns of the Middle 
Ages, and the ring fortresses of recent 
times has been closed. 

Just at the time when ground fortifi- 
cations reached the height of their de- 
velopment and value, the events of World 
War II demonstrated their ineffective- 
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ness, a factor which very likely contrib- 
uted most to their present low rating. 
None of the long “lines” and “walls” 
which required tremendous investments 
and technical skill fulfilled the expecta- 
tions. This is true for the French Maginot 
Line in 1940 as well as for the Greek 
Metaxas Line in the following year. It 
also is true for the German Atlantic Wall, 
although its coastal site should have as- 
sured a higher degree of protection. 

After the war many were inclined to 
condemn ground fortifications completely, 
but now the time has come to question 
this condemnation. 


Weaknesses 
A revision of this opinion cannot be 
based solely on the facts that while these 
fortifications demonstrated an amazingly 
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high defensive strength whenever the 
enemy attacked them head-on, in all 
instances there were extraordinary cir- 
cumstances causing them to succumb 
relatively quickly. The Maginot Line and 
Metaxas Line were outflanked and then 
rolled up. The Atlantic Wall, offering no 
bypass possibilities, was broken through 
because the Allies—with their immense 
material superiority—could direct their 
landing without reference to port facili- 
ties, and could attack toward a sector 
where an attack was least expected. 

These mammoth fortifications did not 
succumb to unfortunate accidental occur- 
rences. Rather, the causes of their fall 
were constitutional. 

Theoretically, it may be quite possible 
to build a fortification line which can be 
neither outflanked nor has weak sectors; 
practically, however, it is not so easy. 
The financial expenditures and the strain 
on economic resources caused by such a 
gigantic undertaking are simply too great 
to permit it to be carried out with per- 
fection, at least not without detriment to 
other vital state requirements. There will 
always have to be a compromise between 
what is needed and what is feasible. 

Still other particular qualities of per- 
manent fortifications as developed up until 
World War II contributed to their failure. 
Their linear arrangement lacked distri- 
bution in depth. Thus each breach meant 
disaster for the adjoining parts, and 
sometimes even for the entire system. The 
vertical outflanking by airborne troops, 
as was the case in 1940 and on a larger 
scale in 1944, was especially effective. 

In many cases the fortresses succumbed 
directly to modern means of attack. The 
outlooks and cupolas dominating the de- 
fended terrain fell under the direct fire 
of armored cars and self-propelled assault 
guns. Bombing: from the air and heavy 
artillery fire, even if they were not de- 
structive, nevertheless hampered defensive 
fire activity because of craters they made 
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and dirt they displaced. Smokescreening 
isolated the fortresses. As in many other 
instances, flexibility and mobility and the 
resulting fast concentration of fighting 
power proved to be far superior to rigid 
immobility. 

Thus the present low rating of perma- 
nent fortifications inevitably appears to 
be justified. Never in the more recent 
history of war were fortifications valued 
higher than at the beginning of World 
War II. And yet the result was nothing 
but a tremendous misinvestment of energy 
and material. But does this conclusion 
suffice not only to discredit the un- 
doubtedly exaggerated attempts to seal 
extended borders, but also to question the 
function of the ground fortifications as 
border protection? 


Some Succeeded 

Because of the many failures of the 
lines and walls and their badly damaged 
reputation of impregnability, many people 
often overlook the fact that during World 
War II there also were fortifications 
which fulfilled expectations. This point 
of view can be applied even if they were 
finally assaulted and evacuated. The pur- 
pose of the fortifications can hardly be 
in holding out until the end of the war, 
as desirable as this might be. 

In the first place, fortifications have 
other purposes than of defense alone. The 
possession of these places often creates 
favorable conditions in support of our 
own operations, and limits and renders 
more difficult the operations of the enemy. 
A fortification which fulfills this purpose 
has justified the investments made in its 
construction, and can be “written off” in 
case it is taken by the enemy, just as any 
other machine that lasts exactly as long 
as calculated can be written off without 
loss. 

From this point of view, fortresses like 
Sevastopol and Tobruk fulfilled their task 
in the last World War. This was in de- 
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fiance of a theory based on experiences 
in World War I that ring fortifications 
were of the past and that the future be- 
longed to the linear fortifications de- 
veloped from the trench warfare of World 
War I. The fact that the Russians were 
not able to make adequate operational 
use of their strong beachhead at Sevas- 
topol in 1941-42 was not the fault of the 
fortification itself. 


The argument arises that both Sevas- 
topol and Tobruk were fortifications which 
could not be completely surrounded be- 
cause of their coastal site. This is correct 
only to a certain point. A site on the 
seashore does prohibit a complete encircle- 
ment by the enemy, but the same is true 
of a site on a large river that has to be 
defended. The fortified place assumes the 
function of a beachhead—a role which 
Napoleon and Moltke considered to: be 
most important, and which, as Moltke 
said, alone justifies a large investment to 
protect such “points” with permanent 
fortifications. 

The Future 


The undisputed failure of the lines and 
walls does not necessarily imply that for- 
tifications which have been planned in 
peacetime and follow the operational 
points of view of Moltke and Napoleon 
will not still be useful in the future. How- 
ever, we must leave unanswered many 
questions about the “how” of the fortifi- 
cations, particularly about the extent of 
the investments; but questions about the 
“whether,” can be countered easily by 
another question. Does it really make 
sense to leave a port or a beachhead of 
probable high operational importance 
withowt any fortification protection, so 
that it can be taken easily by the enemy’s 
assault? 

It would be difficult to convince any 
nation that to seek survival through the 
creation of a redoubt based on natural 
strongholds is outmoded and oldfashioned. 
Such a central fortification is still mean- 
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ingful today, provided its extent is large 


enough to preclude a concentration of the~ 


enemy’s artillery and aerial fires, but 
without being too large for the available 
defense forces. 

In order to realize the highest possible 
defensive potential, fortifications must 
keep up with all developments of means 
and methods of attack. Therefore, they 
will never be quite finished. But it would 
be utterly foolish to believe that every 
point in an area can be turned into a 
fortified place of the same strength as 
points of unquestionable importance. To 
attempt this would, as in the case of lines 
and walls, bring on the danger of tre- 
mendous misinvestments. 

That there can be graduated ground 
fortifications is no inconsistency. This is 
proved by the historical fact that the de- 
gree of improvement of fortifications 
always has been in accord with their 
importance and the extent of the threat 
to them. But even more conclusive is the 
essential role which improvised fortifica- 
tions, built with regard to the operational 
needs in a temporary situation, had in 
the history of World War II. 


Improvision 

The course of the winter campaign of 
1941-42 on the Russian front gives some 
striking examples of the endurance of 
improvised fortifications—at that time 
called “fortified places.” There were wide 
gaps, in some areas so large that entire 
armies would be needed to fill them. Rus- 
sian shock troops could have made their 
way westward free and unhampered if a 
number of little-improved, but tenaciously 
defended, localities had not served as 
strongpoints of the German defense. These 
localities were road junctions in the mea- 
ger road network of a snowed-in country. 
They took the momentum away from the 
Russian offensives, and slowed them down 
until the German command could take 
appropriate countermeasures. Thus names 
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of towns, insignificant in themselves, like 
Welish, Demidov, and Kholm justly made 
history in World War II. 

In essence these were purely field for- 
tifications which added to the power of 
the defenders. By using available ma- 
terials and existing structures, a strong 
type of fortification gradually was de- 
veloped. But it is this comparatively low 
passive strength which also makes these 
fortified places interesting today. With a 
small investment, a high degree of de- 
fensive strength and operational power 
was obtained which probably exceeded 
expectations. 

The German command’s decision to 
support the defense by fortified places 
was based on an accurate appreciation of 
the entire situation, not only pertaining 
to the enemy, but also in evaluating the 
relief of these temporary fortifications 
within a reasonable period of time as re- 
quired by their limited defensive strength. 
Without taking such decisive factors into 
account, Hitler, in the later war years, 
declared many points of prestige value 
only and without any real operational im- 
portance to be a “fortified place,” a fact 
which contributed strongly to discredit 
these improvised constructions. Neverthe- 
less, many temporary “strong points” 
were of real importance in the conduct of 
the war. An example is the importance 
assumed by the road junction of Bastogne 
in American hands during the German 
Ardennes offensive in December 1944. 


It should be noted that the high esteem 
placed on field fortifications has remained 
almost undiminished through all the fun- 
damental changes in strategy and tactics. 
Until the last days of World War II, 
reinforcements of the ground with avail- 
able means in the field were a natural 
phenomenon, concomitant of every de- 
fensive or every delay of an offensive. 
This also was the case in the Korean 
campaign. 
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Prepared Fortifications 

Considering the proven value of im- 
provised fortifications, the essential fea- 
tures of the field works would have to be 
transferred to the prepared fortification 
as much as possible. The improvised work 
has one unquestionable advantage—it orig- 
inates immediately from the operations. 
The time and place of its use are in ac- 
cord with an actual need, thus diminish- 
ing the danger of misdirection of means 
and forces. 

The defensive power of individual con- 
structions is small, of course, but this 
turns out to be another advantage, since 
the small dimensions of dugouts and for- 
tified bunker systems allow good camou- 
flage and wide distribution in depth—in 
opposition to the strong concentrations 
of fortified bunker systems in the hitherto 
existing permanent fortifications. It is a 
cogent conclusion that a future ground 
fortification will have no other purpose 
than to provide more defensive strength 
for the most important individual for- 
tresses by utilizing the principles of the 
field fortification. 

By this means the concept of a “pre- 
pared field fortification” is materialized— 
prepared insofar as the possibilities of 
improvements are carefully taken into 
account without abandoning the adapt- 
ability of the field fortification to the 
operations. 

The same procedure would apply as in 
the case of the “fortified places” on the 
Russian front in World War II. The start- 
ing point and bases in this area were 
mere field constructions with stronger 
bunkers and dugouts being built later. 
Thus an intermediate state was arrived at 
in which the works could no longer be con- 
sidered improvised field fortifications, al- 
though the system was still the same. 
Yet they were not permanent fortifica- 
tions in the traditional sense. Compared 
with the latter, the improved field forti- 
fications certainly were no more than 
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improvisations, but they took major 
advantage of the individual features of 
each position. 


Two Conditions 

If a place, or a sector of an area, is to 
achieve a military value exceeding that 
of merely improvised improvements, two 
preliminary conditions have to be fulfilled. 

First, the troops to defend this place 
or sector must be completely familiar 
with the area involved. So far as national 
territory is concerned, all places which 
will be of verifiable defensive importance 
should be reconnoitered, the results of 
the reconnaissance recorded, and, even- 
tually, the individual fortified bunker 
systems surveyed and planned in the field. 
Certainly, these tasks require a huge or- 
ganization but one that will pay off. 

In order to fulfill the second preliminary 
condition—the quick construction of de- 
fensive improvements ,when required— 
everything necessary will have to be 
ready: labor forces, building materials, 
and transportation. This does not imply 
a storage of these items on the spot, be- 
cause this would seriously hamper the 
development of flexible defensive plans. 
It will be better to store the required ma- 
terials in such a way that the command 
is most free to decide their use. Improving 
and multiplying the road connections and 
establishing a preliminary communica- 
tion system will be more efficient than 
dumping materials close to the place 
where they presumably will be used. 

Modern construction machinery will 
take a special place among the devices 
made ready in advance. With these ma- 
chines, modern technical developments 
enter the field of fortification construc- 
tion. The opportunity appears to make 
the fortifications independent of lengthy 
construction periods which, up to now, 
were considered necessary for works of 
higher defensive strength than those of 
improvised field construction. 
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Advance Preparation 
During the last war the Germans dealt © 
extensively with the problem of how to 
combine speed of construction with in- 
creased defensive power of more or less 
improvised fortifications. One of the re- 
markable results of these deliberations and 
practical tests, carried out under enemy 
action, was the so-called Tobruk dugout. It 
was a small dugout with a circular open- 
ing at the top for machineguns, bazookas, 
or trench mortars. The construction, which 
was flush with the surface of the ground 
with a small covered opening in the ceiling 
and a small escape hatch, was well-camou- 
flaged. Due to the strong bracing of the 
entire structure, the relative thinness of 
wall and ceiling—made of 16 inches of 
reinforced concrete—proved to be suffi- 
ciently resistant even against shells of 
medium caliber exploding in the immedi- 
ate area. 


A well-organized production plan made 
it possible to fill the prospective battle- 
field with these small structures within 
a short time, usually a matter of a few 
days. Practically, the limits of feasibility 
were more dependent on shortages of 
building materials, transportation, and 
labor than on any other factors. To take 
preparatory measures in these respects 
in peacetime would apply a characteristic 
feature of the permanent ground fortifi- 
cation to the field fortification without 
hampering the final decisions of the com- 
mand. 


A rapid reinforcement of such fortifi- 
cation will be required whenever, in the 
ebb and flow of mobile warfare, the clear 
necessity for holding a particular place 
arises. However, there will not be such 
a pressure for improvisation in all cases. 
On the basis of that same analysis of 
operational probabilities on which the pre- 
liminary reconnaissance is to be based, 
sectors and places will be selected for 
which a higher degree of defense strength 
is at least desirable. Their value for the 
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accomplishment of our own operations, 
unlike the value of the points of first 
priority, may not be completely clearcut. 
However, their fortification improvements 
cannot be limited simply to preparatory 
measures. In such a case, peacetime im- 
provements in a less extensive form could 
be justified, providing a strong skeleton 
in the form of permanent semifinished 
structures to start with, and leaving the 
final shaping to the field fortification. 

The first stage of improvement would 
provide a strong “outer plating” to guard 
the place or sector from surprise actions. 
It also would help to secure the time 
needed for the second stage of improve- 
ment, the completion of the structures by 
improvisation, should this become neces- 
sary. 

It might appear that these skeleton 
fortifications would require an investment 
that almost matches the one needed by 
the refuted long-extended linear fortifi- 
cation systems. However, only relatively 
simple, largely standardized structures 
are needed without the extensive surface 
adjustments previously considered neces- 
sary. Constructions based on natural ob- 
stacles for protection against armored 
car attacks often can be combined with 
road constructions or improvements of 
river channels, and reinforced basements 
may be suitable for passive air defense 
purposes in many cases. 

Likewise, there is little reason to fear 
that the proposed skeleton fortifications 
by their mere presence will motivate the 
command to use them when the opera- 
tional situation does not require it. 

These fortified places, chosen and pre- 
pared as outlined, should not be selected 
on a basis of prestige value. Mountain 
ranges or large wooded areas are better 
strongholds or bases than any city, and 
can function as obstacles just as much as 
the latter. Furthermore, the right or 
wrong use of fortified places has been 
and will always be a matter of education 
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and training of commanders. The only 
essential principle is that fortifications 
of any type derive their value and im- 
portance from the support they lend to 
our own operations. To hold them for 
honor’s sake is of secondary importance. 


Nuclear Weapons 

Every treatise about the present and 
future possibilities of a particular means 
for waging war would be incomplete with- 
out considering the existence and the use 
of nuclear weapons. It may be suggested 
that the value of fortifications must be 
at least very questionable because of their 
rigid immobility at a time when every- 
thing has to rely upon flexibility and 
movement. 

In contradiction to this, reports of nu- 
clear tests show that the passive protec- 
tion of men, arms, and supplies has been 
dealt with extensively. The topic of field 
fortifications frequently is referred to in 
this regard, at least marginally. 

This high valuation of technical protec- 
tive measures seems to express a definite 
conception. Although continuous movement 
is considered to be the principal basis for 
operation and battle today, one must also 
realize the limits which are inherent to 
such a method. It is significant that to 
maintain the desired flexibility, fortified 
bases and protected storage spaces will 
have the same importance for the ground 
forces as they always have had for naval 
and air forces. 

Thus it seems conceivable that ground 
fortifications in the age of nuclear weap- 
ons will, in essence, consist of a deeply 
distributed system of fortified places, the 
construction of which will protect against 
the menace of possible nuclear bombing 
and provide defense against armored for- 
mations. 

But only further construction would 
attain a strength which would guarantee 
these fortified places being able to hold 
out for a prolonged period of time. The 
skeleton constructions, which are the 
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foundation of the improvements, should 
not anticipate the final decision as to 
whether and how the individual fortified 
place should be defended. 

Such a system of fortified places with 
wide distribution in depth, and with the 
possibilities for mutual support, to a 
certain extent could be traced to the past. 
Some features would correspond to what 
Vauban, the ingenious constructor of for- 
tifications in the 17th century, created in 
protection of the eastern and northeastern 
border of France. But this analogy does 
not conclusively imply that the attempt 
to revive ground fortifications requires 
a return to antiquated conditions. 
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Rather, it would seem that a war under 
the present situation could bring back 
conditions which, despite all the funda- 
mental differences, resemble those of the 
17th century more than those of the age 
of massed armies. The Maginot Line con- 
cept with all its shortcomings was re- 
lated to the latter more than the former. 
It appears quite likely that ground for- 
tifications will prove to be useful in the 
future age of small, but highly mobile 
armies. At relatively low cost, they could 
render disproportionately great support 
to the tactical movements and maneuvers 
of our own troops and impede those of 
the enemy. 





The free world’s massive deterrent to all-out nuclear war may not deter 








limited or disguised aggression. Local wars, fomented civil strife, military in- 
timidation, and similar forms of limited operations are all down in the Soviet 
book as very practical methods by which they might achieve their ultimate 
purpose without ever seriously risking our use of the nuclear retaliatory power 
at our command. The Soviets have been employing this strategy for well over a 
decade, during which they and their allies engaged in eight local wars and 
military actions for Communist aggrandizement. These ranged in size and 
scope from the Korean war to guerrilla conflicts such as waged in Greece. 


It is imperative that we be prepared for every eventuality—for a ‘big’ 
war or a local war—for an atomic war, or one in which atomic weapons are not 
used—for a war fought by Soviet troops, or a war fought by puppet ‘volunteers’ 
in an effort to nibble away the fringes of the free world. It does us little good 
in the long run to be able to deter an enemy from one kind of aggressive action, 
if at the same time we leave him free to pursue with comparative impunity 
another course by which he might achieve the same result. 


Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
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VICTORY WITHOUT WAR, 1958-1961. By 
George Fielding Eliot. 126 Pages. United 
States Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. 
$2.00. 


In this brief book Mr. Eliot, one of our 
most competent military analysts and writ- 
ers, recommends a solution to the grow- 
ing Russian missile threat. 

He postulates that the confidence of the 
Soviet war lords in their missile program 
is as misplaced as was the confidence of 
Goliath in his huge spear and the reason 
is that such ponderous power could not 
cope with an assault by a lightfooted ad- 
versary. 

He pictures the Russian Goliath weighed 
down with weapons and fixed bases from 
which to launch ballistic missiles which 
are good only against fixed targets. If the 
target is moving, the firing of a huge so- 
phisticated intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile (ICBM) is a waste of hardware. 

His answer to the Russian threat is 
mobility and he believes the US can have 
the requisite mobility by 1961 if she ceases 
trying to meet the Communist challenge 
with weapons the Soviets have chosen for 
their purposes and chooses weapons we 
know how to use for ou” purposes. 

Mobility brings two great advantages: 
the ability to operate from shifting, hard 
to locate bases, and the substitution of a 
movable base for the first stage of a huge, 
complicated, and costly ICBM, thereby 
permitting us to turn from the power race 
for accurate intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles (a race in which the Russians have 


a lead) to the refinement of intermediate 
range missiles and the production of the 
mobile forward bases—the nuclear-pow- 
ered carriers and submarines. 

Successful application of this theory, of 
course, depends on our ability to maintain 
continuous command of the sea—the abil- 
ity to use it for our own purposes and to 
deny it to an enemy. This sounds like a 
tall order, but the seas are vast and deep 
and even the largest supercarrier is an 
easily missed speck. Mr Eliot believes a 
sea-based system would be almost immune 
to a surprise attack by Soviet ballistic mis- 
siles and could be defended more effectively 
than air or missile bases on earth. This, 
in turn, would mean that the many un- 
certainties of attack and defense involved 
in air or submarine operations against 
US sea-based striking forces would deny 
a dependable safety factor for Soviet cal- 
culations because they would offer little if 
any prospect of the surprise elimination 
of these forces before their nuclear strikes 
could be launched against Soviet targets. 

Mr. Eliot is convinced that immediate 
action and speed are essential to the pro- 
gram he recommends and that if she starts 
now and selects the right weapons sys- 
tems, the US can create military capabili- 
ties which can turn the Soviet missile 
program against the men who created it. 

The thesis is thought provoking for the 
strategic planner and for the Army man 
who must contemplate taking his men and 
equipment across the seas to gain the final 
decision and impose the will of his nation 


on an enemy. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 111 


THE CROSSING OF ANTARCTICA. The 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition 
1955-1958. By Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir 
Edmund Hillary. 328 Pages. Little, Brown, 
& Co., Boston, Mass. $7.50. 


By LT Cot HaAroLp E. Beaty, CE 


Here is a timely and interesting account 
of brave men who dared to venture into 
the loneliness and unknown of a vast ice- 
bound area: the continent of Antarctica. 
Outfitted with the best available scientific 
and mechanical gear, Sir Vivian Fuchs 
and 11 men set out on 24 November 1957 
from Shackleton Base to cross this frozen 
continent. Before them lay 2,500 miles of 
expanse which was just as inhospitable 
and cruel then as it was when Captain 
R. F. Scott, Amundsen, and Shackleton 
made their heroic assaults to the South 
Pole a half century earlier. 


On 2 March 1958, 99 days later, just one 
day under the crucial time limit set by 
Fuchs, the Commonwealth Trans-Antarc- 
tic Expedition reached ‘Scott Base on Mc- 
Murdo Sound. This is the first time that 
man had accomplished this feat. 

This expedition’s food was light, its 
equipment consisted of eight vehicles, 
sledges, and two dog teams. It had the 
advantage of support by a light aircraft 
which proved to be a great asset. 

Sir Edmund Hillary, the Everest con- 
queror, assisted Fuchs by establishing sup- 
ply points beginning at Scott Base and 
ending at the South Pole. This New Zea- 
land support party played an important 
role in the success of the transcontinent 
march. 

This well-written book tells of Fuchs’ 
advance party work in November 1955 to 
establish a base on Weddell Sea, of how 
his ship was trapped by the ice, of the 
two years of preparation, and of the recon- 
naissance that led to the final attempt. 
Hillary, in coauthor role, tells of his 
party’s exploration of the immense Skelton 
Glacier from the Ross Sea and of blazing 
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a trail for Fuchs’ expedition after they 
had reached the South Pole. Included is © 
an interesting account of the first trans- 
Antarctic air flight in a single-engine air- 
plane. 

The reader will find in this exploration 
account many examples of physical and 
moral courage, simple faith, and daring 
leadership. It is recommended reading for 
those who love adventure and travel. 


LES ETATS-MAJORS. By Lieutenant Colo- 
nel J. D. Hittle, United States Marine 
Corps. Translation by Lieutenant Colonel 
Rene Gillet. 288 Pages. Editions Berger- 
Levrault, Paris, France. $2.50. 


This is a French language translation 
of the standard United States military 
reference work, The Military Staff, Its 
History, and Development, with an intro- 
duction by General A. Dufourt. 


MASSACRES OF THE MOUNTAINS. A 
History of the Indian Wars of the Far West 
1815-1875. By J. P. Dunn, Jr. 669 Pages. 
Archer House, Inc., New York. $6.95. 


This history of the Indian wars docu- 
ments in infinite detail every major en- 
gagement fought between the white man 
and the Indians. 

First published in 1886, the volume ex- 
plains why General Crook stated that, 
“Greed and avarice on the part of the 
whites is at the bottom of nine-tenths of 
all our Indian troubles.” It covers the in- 
human conditions under which the Indians 
often were forced to live, and underlines 
the fact that most of our most famous 
fighting generals tried to intercede in 
favor of the Indians. 

Although it was first published many 
years ago, the stories it tells and the care- 
ful documentation and authoritative refer- 
ences make this book alive and readable 
—an absolute must for every student, li- 
brarian, and historian of the Far West. 
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THE SOCIAL IMPACT OF BOMB DE- 
STRUCTION. By Fred Charles Iklé. 250 
Pages. The University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Okla. £3.95. 


By MaJ CHARLEs M. Simpson, III, Inf 


Very little has been written on thermo- 
nuclear warfare once the first exchange 
of bombs takes place, and that which has 
been written concentrates on the physical 
and biological effects. Dr. Iklé, currently 
on the staff of the Social Science Division 
of the Rand Corporation, has made a real 
contribution to the literature of thermo- 
nuclear warfare with this volume. 


Recognizing the decisive element that 
populations and manpower play in the 
modern industrial nation and the vulnera- 
bility of the urban areas that hold a dis- 
proportionally large percentage of the tal- 
ent of a nation, Dr. Iklé has attempted to 
analyze the effects of extensive nuclear 
bombing on the most precious resource 
—man. 

Although, fortunately, there is little 
statistical data on nuclear damage, other 
than the two Japanese cities, the author 
has not limited his findings to an analysis 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. He has uti- 
lized the results of many historical disas- 
ters—the World War II bombings of Ger- 
many, England, Poland, and Japan and 
natural calamaties ranging from the 
dreaded “Black Plague” of the Middle 
Ages to the 1953 floods in Holland. 


By extrapolation the research and find- 
ings of a wide variety of large disasters 
is applied to the effects that can be rea- 
sonably assumed to result from thermo- 
nuclear warfare. 


The final two chapters are of general 
interest to all for the author lifts his eyes 
from his statistical tables and takes a 
look at the national level and the postwar 
picture after a thermonuclear holocaust. 

This excellent book is a “must” for the 
student of nuclear warfare—particularly 
the Army officer. 
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KITCHENER. Portrait of an Imperialist. 
By Philip Magnus. 410 Pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., New York. $6.50. 

By Mas KEITH C. NUSBAUM, Arty 


The reader is warned at the outset that 
the author used the magnifying glass 
rather than the telescope to peer into the 
life of one of England’s greatest heroes. 
As a result, the inner flaws as well as the 
visible front are starkly apparent. 

Through ruthless ambition and personal 
drive, Kitchener rose to command of the 
Egyptian Army at the age of 46. As 
Kitchener Pasha he led the combined Brit- 
ish and Egyptian forces to victory against 
the Dervish tribesmen of the Sudan, earn- 
ing public acclaim which has never left 
him. After a lengthy but successful cam- 
paign against the Boers in South Africa, 
and command of the Indian Army, he was 
the logical choice for Commander in Chief 
of the British Army and Secretary of 
State for War for Great Britain at the 
start of World War I. 

His life was lost in the sinking of a ship 
taking him to Russia for a liaison visit at 
a time when the confidence in him of ‘his 
colleagues in the British Cabinet had been 
shaken by repeated errors in judgment, 
and frequent fits of indecision over ‘the 
preceding 18 months. 

This book will hardly gain Kitchener 
many posthumous friends. The military 
reader, looking for guidance from past 
campaigns, will find little of tactical in- 
terest. But for those who enjoy and profit 
from the study of personalities, motiva- 
tions, and the crosscurrents which pull 
from all sides on men in high public office, 
this book will prove to be a valuable ad- 
dition to a selective library, or perhaps 
provide a worthwhile subject or two for 
later thought. 


GLIDING. A Handbook of Soaring Flight. 
By Derek Piggott. 261 Pages. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. $5.00. 
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